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“satisfaction of a patriot, in observing theepreference: duc» ee 
““instances’to ‘the laws of his own country above those ofall « 
states) oryif his just prospectsan life:give him hopes of hieoobniag, 
“a legislator, he may collect many usefulvhints,.for the im prove- 
“ment even of that fabricj»which hissancestors»diavererected, with 
‘infinite exertions of virtue and genius, but which, like all. an 
“systems, willvever advance nearer ito »perfection,, and. ever, fall 
*¢ short of ite” Se et) ee ee 
TUS PE Semese Th ID) (oh Ta tite | Rh: in ait as 
~I quote: the»preceding ebservations from his pefatory, discourse, 
which is. written with uncommon elegance, yand particularly mte- 
resting, not only from the information which»it contains. respecting 
thesauthor whose:works: he-illustrated; but for -its critical remarks 
on the comparative merits ofithe Grecian orators, and for-his disser- 
tation onithe Attic laws ofisuceession, | and, the forms/of pleading in 
the Athenian courts. was no: smalk credit to. Mr. Jones, to have 
successfully roe eR whateSir ‘Mathew to; whose, 
* learning and-diligence the. prese t Age.i8, no: Less an 
‘his! Gontemporarics were dom ,andévirtue,) bad unsuc- 
cessfully attempteds* = a» | ae ui pai yO \ ap 
ee (a war tar ey Fr. is Mew af ae Paveceant me 
Dheworks of Iseus vere dedicated tol Earl. Bathurst ; 
Jones takes occasion“in«the epistles dedicat 
thats although he chad weceiied em ny 













from a number of i d: Bathurst) 

greatest; his or ‘ uta icitation, or even, 
request on’ his part, f his J Lordshi f -a sul 
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»eThis*was*the only »publication of Mr.) Jones, in 1778; which, 
howevérit’might tend tovincrease his reputation, did not perhaps 
miich*advance”his professional success.. He had. however every: 
reason f° be’ satisfied with the proportion of business that fell to 
his’share, during*the circuits which he regularly attended. 
a8 de a SPL eae Yale % , a 
ooMr. Jones had transmitted a copy of his rides to idmund 
Burkes and the following letter contains his acknowledgement of the 
favour. The opinion of a great orator on any subject connected with 
that-of his constant: med eines apne be read. without interest. 
A es a, ae a Ts «ried tee werd 
See pReR! aueeoghe c biel E> atta: ole March 125 Sate, 
Eos AT give you: many thanks for your mosty.obliging »and 

ree present, and feel’ myscif extremely: honoured by,)this mark 
of your friendship. My first leisure ‘will'be employed in an atten- 
tive perusaPof an’author,’ who: chad “seboR og: BH «fillup a part of 
yours, and who whave’ma ade’ accessible to'm with anfense and 
advantage; which eo many “years'disused to. Gace literaturesas’ 
I have been, could ‘not ‘otherwise-have.: Iseusis an author of 
whom I know nothing but by fame ; I am sure that-anysideay],, bad 
from thence'con¢eived sof him, will note: at all lessened “by seeing 
him in‘yourtranstation: donot know how ‘it has happened,. that 
orators have hitherto fared’ Worse*in the +hands»of*the: transiators, 
thaneven ‘the 


‘ea aS tee soe ‘a translation. of! 









Cicero." Demosthe ; $3~~but he suffers: 
greatly? so’ much,’ that “ey hat Pin could. 
well Gonceéive from wheneerhe % equired. the Teputation ° the 
first of orators. 1 afw satis! AMIE Ie frow ah 
tion to this’ rile; a EPP naa dagcotulste th on that 
acquisition. oT ith tl ‘Breatest truth and regard, my dear Sir, 

foe te “Your most faithful and dbhiged humble servant, » 
sia ON tala) ray bs ay TPF Epson. Burke. | 
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. . Of- the incidentsyin the lifeof Mr. Jones during’ the ‘years"1778 
and: 1779s have no! particular information ; wemay his 
time and attention to have been principally ‘engrossed “by satya 
fessional duties and studies, and the political circumstances yof the 
times. His own Jetters, always interesting,” andWoften “itistructive, 
with those of his correspondents, contain’ all that: -Teknow of "him 
during this periods the latter, afford additional evidence of the - 
esteem in which his learning, abilities, and principles nae 
prenegirieg ited in the rank of literature. he eae 
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knows..but.majesty, itself (so superlatively happy are we in a 
monarch who favours the arts and sciences!) may gracious'y con- 
ay, to.command a one of them e? 
pe peep to, accept othr warmest wishes for. your health, 
prosperity, and very long life; and believe me. to be (what I 
sincerely am) a yor aduwoirer. of your abilitics ; .and at the same 
time, dear Sir, &c.. ; re 
cy oO Swzamesve ! 


Dr. STUART to. Mr, JONES... 

MY DEAR SIR; Sd October,.0778. 
I have to acknowledge the teres of your most obliging 
letter. It is impossible for me to express the value.in which shold 
the favourable sentiments»you have’ conveyed tome; and above all, 
that strain’ of cordiality and. friendship" which accompany them. 
The loss of that Jong | letter, or'dissertation, into which my perform- 
ance was about to-enticé you, - is matter of infi otegre to me: 
but I hope that the» objéct which’ then” engaged more, ticularly 
your attention, and which was: so worthy of it, is now within your 
reach; that the fates aré'to comply witli your desires, and to place 
you in a scene where so ‘much honour yy Ey many laurels. are to be 

won andigathered. Re tee So te pe ; 

SR Me “faa i ¥ mit 


 Itaffects me Prnet meer eg elibetarned with 
a peculianfoudness to sof law a nied nment on the 


great scale of history and “manners. They have been too long i in 
the management. of -enquirers; | who were merely/metaphysicians, or 
_ merely the retainers’ of courts. ~ Their generous liberal nature 
has been wounded and. debased by the’ minuteness of an acute but 


Pre philosophy; and by a’mean and slavish appetite for practice 
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‘was bringing yourself into. Be that as it may, T will now beg leave 
to avail myself of the permission which you kindly granted me ‘of 
consulting you on some’points. Several copies of my last tract have 
been if the University upwards of a fortnight; and. it is probable 
that’by this time some have Wouchsafed to read it. What therefore 
Tiwishi to know is, whether; ‘in the judgment of those who have given 
ita perusal, “T havé"confuted Mr. “Locke’s’ system in such a ‘manner, 
that! they” are convinced his ‘must be wrongy Whatever else’ may 
happen to be right. If this is not the- case, that is, if I havé’not 
totally cofifuted Mr: Locke, I need proceed no farther, for mine 
can have'no ‘chance to ‘betrue,” if his is ‘still Supposed’ to be ‘the 
only true oné’) and J shall very willingly give up the pursuit. But, 
if I have demolished his scheme, «I have so ‘fat ¢leaved the way ‘to 
make room for my own; “and, ‘in that. casc, rs have one or tWo 
points to-consult you about. 
noah ie La Baie We D its Sieg ae Abs oth 
or ww ape ide Bakes. ai Ls A hes AID e ker. oe" 
eit Seer TT i BOE by PRA Sup hetin PB ote 
Mr. JONES to Lord, ALTHORPE. wir ” 
ek * Temple, Oct. 13, 1778. 
eo ee Myldéar Lord, captain, and Friend; (of all which titles 
no man entertains a juster idea than yourself,) how shall I express 
the’ delight whichlyour detter- from: Warley camp has given me? I 
catmnot sufficiently regret,” jat®1 was ‘so long deprived “of that 









pleasuré ;“for, intending to ‘be*in"Dondon soon’after the circuit, I 
_ had neglected to leave any direction’ here about my letters; so that 


yours has lain by aber a nth u hte where I found it 
yesterday on my ro fror se ie a al ght indeed to have 
Written first to'you; “because I was Baier,” you “stationary : and 


bécause the pen has’ beén’ my peculiar instrament; as the sword 


has been yours this penile but the agitation ‘of forensic business, 
ee se Y and 
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and the sort of society in which I have been forced*to live, afforded 
me few moments of leisurc, except those in’which nature’ calls? for 
perfect repose, and the spirits exhausted with fatigue require imme- 
diate reparation. J rejoice to see that you are a’votary, as! Archi- 
locus says of himself, both of the Muses*and ‘of "Mars; nor do I 
felieve that a letter full of more manly sentiments,” or written with 
more unaffected elegance) "than yours, ‘has %ofter! ‘been sent froma 
camp: You know'l have set my ‘mind on'your being” a fine spea- 
ker in’ next ‘parliament, ‘in the’ cause/ofitrue constitutional diberty, 
and your lettets’ convince me that-Ishall’not be disappointed." 

this great object, "both for your own “glory-and your’country’s good, 
You? present military” station ‘will contribute»not a: little: "for, a 
cm PREEE Sr i cértain*spirit and confidence, witli- 
out pene > amy will’fot have atfull effect! Not to 
mention P $s, Xenopho ‘@esar, anda hundred other eloquent 
soldiers sig Ae aacionat Rtn ‘Pep uedst eine P «ivi by 
the Way I atm far'from comparing to Pericles) acquired his forcible 
manner in the field’ r cl : urs. ‘PhisT mention 
in addition £6 the ae es'C preséntisituation, which you 
very justly pome out: noréanl think your summer in any respect 
usélessly spent, "since ouf Constitution hasia: gdediMlefence in a well- 
regulated militias ‘officered” by mén who love their country ? and’ a 
militia'so regulated, ‘may in due time be'the means of thinning “the 
formidable standing arihy, if not of extinguishing“it.” Captain ** * 
is one‘of the worthiest, as well as tallest men in the kingdom: but 
he, and his Socrates;»Dr. Johnson, have such préjudices in politics, 
that one must be See outs gues 2 theiz company, if one wishes 


to preserve th od opin way, the Dean of Gloucester 
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Has printed” , which ‘he thinks a full confutation of Locke’s 
Theory of Government's second Volime)will contain a new 


Theory of his own: of thisp"when we mect. — ‘The disappointment to 
which you allude, and concerning which you say so many friendly 
things 
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obliged to you.» I cannot say that your remarks have wrought much 
conviction: in me, (in some places they have,) but .they-have vhad 
what) 1 esteem a better effect, that is, they will, maker me more 
cautious and circumspect in. some of my-expressions ;yand they will 
oblige me to bring more proofs.and. illustrations of some.,points than 
1thought were needful, Jn all these wespects, your friendly, remarks 
have done me much greater. service than unmeaning compliments.; 
and as to your differing so widely inopinion;from, me, your frank 
declaration of this difference proves you the.honester manj,andthe 
more to;be esteemed..9. gy) 4s Dampk&er» . Par yecth 
eh ee Sa ed a Ta 
ADAM PRINCE ATOR to Mr. JONES, © 


SIR; ey! , ata Warsaw, Noo. 26, 1778. 


» Itus de fate aires who, like you, arean Fuibaiacut 
to the litcransecallina be known to those whosage perfectly unknown 
to them; eachsis entitled t to. call to them | for light, and. this I hope 
will bea sufficient apology: for-my i intruding upon you, and inter- 
rupting, those studious: hours, whichyyou. consecrate with so much 
success to the instruction of ay oper : 


é ae TS lh te 

I was perio antdack of ‘latediaihit upon your, aieuagl on the Roetry 
of the Easternations, and» your. History of\.the Persian language. 
I found that you, had made up:in these two works. a quarrel.of a 
very old standing between erudition and_ taste >.yob have, bronght 
them to meet together in such a friendly manner, that one who had 
never read. but sapere would , be apt to, think they always 
went hand in i « 
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»1 have been apiiipeaoet since a few years to the stady of 
as languages ; though. I cannot flatter’ myself “with having 
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ade aam : ne 5 siderable p ogress in that branch of. learning. 
a rm stiékéeller GienchiatD eeketPension danguagc, which gave 
(6° Mr. Richards Si ac memgemme tactt, Baga the 
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reward which he, had a right. to: expect* ; after having wasted his 
healthand. fortune in the finishing of his work, he died unnoticed at 
Vv iennay- and-his daughter ended cher life-in the ‘sat ne city a\ few 
years ago, very ill, used byuthesetaplpethadyddvancedanoneyetdber, 
father, for the publishing of bis, work. » You live mraypsannt iy ee 
such asin. would be. ranked. among - the, mortal one 

Re sviezki, so SNP agli an your’ Rie 

been residing he > for ster of fines 


- happen, | would sate as @ Most agreeable circumstance ‘ 
if you could, be prevaile upo cept of my | our 
stays, aae consider it as you! cn 










make it ou busir SS. not. tole ime lay. aeons tai 
1 must (beforeiL- end) ex aA a ie sense of .pleasure which T 











efelt asa Pole, i reading hat pas your preface which 
concerns our country : it hears the, stamp anity and spirit. 
Nov, after Lpuiiersesticl ese having, been so forward, 
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In answer tosyour questions, I must inform your Highness, that 
the project of»reprinting Meninski there is entirelyedropt ; -but 
Richardson is indefatigable, and advances as expeditiously as pos- 
sible with the»second part of ‘his dictionary. © How so many Euro- 
pean words crept into, the Persian language, I. know. not. with 
certainty. Procopius, I think, mentions-the great intercourse, both 
in war and peace, between the. Persians and the nations inthe 
north of Lurope and Asia,. whom the,ancients knew by the general 
name,yof Scythians. Many learned investigators of antiquity, are 
jully persuaded, that.a very.old and almost primeval language was 
In use among these north tions, from which not only the 
Celtic dialects, but even ‘the Greekand Latin, are derived ; in fact 
we find warje and prnig in Persian, noris Svyamje sodar’removed from 

dockter, oreven dvoza and nomen from nam, “as to make it ridicu- 
lous, to. suppose, that. they sprang from the samejroot. We must 
confess that these researches are very obscure and. uncertain; and 
myou will allow, not.so agreeable as an ode of Hafez, or an elegy 
of Amr‘alkcis.. How happy should I be, my dear Prince, if on my 
return from India, “1 could visityPoland,, accept. the kind invitation 
of your Highnessyyand enjoy, the promised pleasure@of your con- 
versation and friendship. My good genius forbids me wholly.to 
despair of that happiness; and the sperata’ voluptas suavis sami- 
citia, which enabled Lucretius to endure, any toil, and, to spend 
the starry. nights, as he says, (in. contemplation, shall shanage 
similar effect, on, &e. 
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MY DEAR Sin, . pte aortas iti _ Eb. 12, 1779. 


_ », T beg you,to accept my new..work,. a8, a, mark of my 
~ best observance, The subjects are very important; very curious, 
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dence in your penetration and candour, I should be happy to know 
your opinion of it. 1 should then be inva state to form a resolu. 
tion, whether I ought to give order and method to the materials 
I have collected in the view of prosecuting a subject, which 1 may 
perhaps have undertaken without having properly consulted my 
forces. You will do me the favour to excuse this troubles.) 9 
a free 


* C, REVICZKI to Mr. JONES. all 
Warsaw, March 17, 1779. 


4) oe 
* I lately reccivedithrough Mr. — your two last 
learned publications ; a most agreeable and convincing proof,of 
your affectionate remembrance of ime. The singulaterudition 
with which your works abound, not only delighted mesexceedingly, 
but almost excited my inclination to resume those*studies which] 
had almost forgotten. Prince Adam Cazartoryski, .who»has/culti- 
¥ated Oriental literature not unsuccessfully, had) already afforded 
me an 6pportunity of pertsing your life of NadiryShah, He par- 
ticular y pointed out the passages in the dissertation; an which you 
make such honourable mention of me, and for whichlyam indebted 
to your partiality alone. 1 regret the loss: which ‘the .republicyof 
letters must suffer from your desertion, and determination toldevote 
yourself to the altar of Themis: but I trust that Melpomené,, under 
whose auspices’ you were born, will cofppel you/to return to yous 
allegiance. Iam"heartily tired with a» residence-ofsseven years.on 
the banks of the Vistula: but the’ termination of the German» war 
will, I hope, restore me to a more pleasing situation. . How much 
more agreeable would ‘it’be@o me, if fortune would allow. me to 
gratify my inclinations, ‘by passing my days in England, near you ! 
But to whatever place my destiny may lead"ime, my. affection for 
you will contintie unabated!/"Parewell. 6 fay Go , 

= RY * Appendix, No. 35, d¢ - 
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“ eo-Mr. JONES todord ALTHORPE, . 
<4 ; ; Temple, Bob. 4, 1780. 
le The public piety having given me this.afternoon what 


I rarely can obtain, a short intermission of business; can 1 employ 
my ‘leisure: more: agrecably,thau in writing to my, friend? I shall 
send my letter at sandom, not knowing whether you are at Althorpe 
or at Buckingham, but persuading. mysclf that it will find you 
without much delay. May I congratulate you and our country on 
your entrance upon the great-carecrsjof public life ? . If there ever 
was a‘time when men of spiiit, a and»virtuey ought to stand 
forth; it is» the ‘present... Leameindormed, that you have. attended 
some country meetings, and» are» on some committees. Did you 
find"it'necessary or convenient tospeak on the state. of the nation ? 
It is a noblelsubject, and.with your knowledge as well as judgment, 
you will-easily. acquire habits of eloquence ; but adits they are, no 
ess. than playing on a, misical instrument,.or handling a»pencils 
and as the'"best musicians and _finest painters began .withpplaying 
sometimes out of ‘tune and drawing out “ofproportion, go the 
greatest orators must. begin with leaving some periods unfinished, 
and perhaps with sitting down in the middle of a sentence, It is 
only "by Cotitinued ‘use that a speaker, learns to express his sdeas 
with precision and soundness, and to provide atthe beginning of a 
period for'the conclusion of it;) but’ to this facility of speaking, the 
_ Shabit of writing rapidly. contributes in a wonderful degree. 1 would 
particularly impress this truth upon your mind, my dear friend, 

because I ain fully conyiuced that,an dénglishman’s real importance 
‘im his country, willalways be in a:cogspound ratio of his virtue, his 

knowledge, andshis eloquence ; without all of which qualities little 

real utility can result from either of them apart; and I am no less 

persuaded, that a virtuous andsknowing man, as no. natural 
“ impediment, may by habit acquire perfect eloguence, as certainly 

ig. 5 as 
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as a healthy man who has the use.of his muscles, may learn toswim 
or to gcate. When shall.we meet, andwhere, that.we may talk. 
over these and other matters ?. There are, some topics which will 
be more properly discussed in. conversation than upon paper, I 
mean on account of their copiousness; for, beLeve;me J shopamaine 
be, concerned, if all that.1 write were copigd at, the boseGieeas 
read before the King in council.» *, we» > ule eeth “et 
At the samestime 1 solemnly declare, thatk will Het enlist under 
the banners of aj.party.; a declaration, whieh is I believe useless, 
because no party would. r awinan, determmed.as Iam, sto. 
think for himself, To you , fricnd, and to. your, interests, 
I am firmly attached, both’ from. arly «habit, and from ) mature 
reason, from ancient affection unchangedfor a singleamement; Jancd 
from a full conviction that. such» atiection, wassavell pplaced...llic 
views and jwishes of all other men, I will) analyze amdoweigh with 
that suspicion,and. slownessief belief, whichany experience,. such as 
it is, has.taught me ;.and to.be more particular, although I will. Be 
jealousyof the regal part, of our constitution,.and always lend an 
arm towards, restraining, ils proud« waves withim,due limits, yet my 
mostevigilant and strenuous cforts. shalljbe divectedjagaiust any 
oligarchy that may rise; being convinced, thaten the popular partof 
evely, government depends its.real force, the abligatio 
Hi welfarc, its segurity, its permanenee.. Ihave been 1 rials 
ore, serious! y than IT had inteaded;. my Jettersyshall 
ae be so duliza but. y with so.many pte hact of ejiehonof 
resentinent, who can, at, all times, be gay. te yer aes, 
ee ae ee Savina taith Susie «~ - nai 
‘In the memoirsof Mr, [gnes,. the year seventeen-hundred.and-~ 
eighty forms.an interesting era, in qwhich his,aceupations »were die- 
aN, prospects ye le, and his hopes. ex J mate « 
Y Fagiper period ofthis Jif. His professional practice had 
greatly increased, and ,sugge sted. the fairest. hopes, of, progtessive 
- enlargement,, 
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enlargement, and) augmented «profits but as his views were more 


panticularly directed.tothe vacantseat on the bencly of Fort William, | 


in Bengal, and-as, from the kindness of Lerd North, he was autho 


rized. tevexpect ithe early attainment of ityshe was less Solicitous to- 


procurean auginentationrof business, which, in the cvent of success 
in dis: India pursuits, heanust altogether abandon. » dathis te of 
suspense, the»political events.of the times, reecived a mo n 
ordinary. share of his attention : -he»did not however énrol himself 
with vary partys bats looking wp) to: the constitutionsand liberty of 
hisscountry, as. the objects of bis: po adoration, he cultivated » 
anvextensiveracquaintance with .me 
. rankyand, talents, without any saerifice « 
inan had, everpnore right tesapply tophimself the scharacter of 
“ nullius addiegusejurare’ in verbafmagistri.”” With respect to the 
Atmcrican war}she. ‘earlyadopted sentiments upotieit: unfavourable 
to the justice-of ithesBritishycause, aud: this! opinion, once formed, 
would naturallyracquire strength from tho»protraction of the contest, 
which he lamentedywithithe feclings of a'trae patriot and: friend® to 
e humanity. . These reflections dictated.a very animated! and classieal 
Ode tou iberty, whiehhe'omposed in Latin, and printed in” ; 
it sstronglywdisplays his. génius, abi tesa — kik y 
pri { a <_ “e) aed : 










pe. et . 


Beal Roger Newdigate Jiaving dhelared his ineaon of aS 
arliament, as réprescptative of the Uni ty of Oxford, ; 

Mf Je Jones-was wduced bya laudable ambition, and. the encourage- 
ment of;many. respectable, friends, to come forward as. a candidate. 
The following Jetters willy explain hige hopes, ‘his conduct, #and. 












disappointme isjoccasion. So re 
ar > ae be = _ i= ; ‘ 
Work ol i#ip. Sat” This Bc was publis é title Jali Melesigoni 
ad libertatem, ‘The assdmed names formegiby's tfatposition of 1 of Gulielmus 
Jongaitiay ‘| 2 Agila Ao " Pale AK, uly 
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‘principle.or opinions ‘No — 
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\* Mr. CARTWRIGHT'tO'Mr, JONES. 1. 


Srrs° : vies oe May’, 1780. 

It is with pleasure J observe the public papers mention 

you aseone of the candidates to represent the University of Oxford 
at the ensuing election. As a literary society, the mank you hold 
in the republic of letters ought certainly to*point*you out as\one of 
the first objects of her choice. But it is’ not merely ‘upon this’ 
principle that I feclanyselfiimterested in your "suceess :exclusive of 
that veneration with whicli Dleok up to superior talents, I have\an 
additional motive (whichindced ought to su perséde every other) "in 
the very high opinion Ivhave formed of your integrity. “If ‘im: this 
opinion I should »be ‘mistaken, your own writings have greatly 
contributed to mislead me. You will perceive, Siry my reason for 
troubling yow with this letter is to desire that whew you*make outa’ 
list of your friends upon this occasiony my name may"be ‘admitted 
into #the\number. JT am, Sir, with truth, your very sincere well- 
wisher, &c. . . 

oF ~ Hipw Ohi sit'we tier. 


“MiJONES | to fi: Rev_E. Pe rath aM | 


yates St is / yo lLamt's Buildings, Temple, May 16,1780. 

z Sees my friends have declared me a candidate'for'the™ 
very honourable seat which Sir Roger Newdigate intends to vacate, 
I have received many flattering testimonies of regard from several 
respectable persons ; but ‘your letter, dated May 8th, which 1 did 
not receive till this morning; is, withouta compliment, the fairest and 


most pleasing fruit tition in which’ I am engaged. ‘The 
rilevofsthedibpiiversit /a very noble one, forbidding me to 


solicit votes for myself; I have not been at liberty even to apply to 


7 many 


ie 


4 
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many persons whom it is both a pleasute and honour to know. 
Your unsolicited approbation isa great reward of my past toil in 
my literary career, and no small incentive to future cxertions. As 
to my imtegrity, of which you are pleased toexpress a good opinion, 
it has not yet been triedsby any very strong temptations: J hope it 
will. resist them if any bethrown-in my way. ‘This only Fi may say 
(and: 1 think yathout .a .boast),that iny ambition. was always ery 
much,bounded, and that amy views are already attained by profes- 
sional success adequate to my highestexpectations. ‘Perhaps J shall 
not be thought very unambitious, “a: that my great object 
of imitation is Mr. Selden, and tha could obtain the same 
honour which, was conterred on ‘him, d should, like him, devote the 
rest of my life. to the service,of my constituents and my country, 
to the practice ofvan useful profession, and to the unremitted study 
of our English laws, shistory, and literature. To be approved by 
you, and such*men as you (if many such could be found), would be 
a sufficient reward to, &c. yg 

. W. Jones. 


Permit me to add an ode printed (but not published) before the 
present competition, and at a time when I should have been certainly 
made a judge in India, by the kindness of Lord North, if ai} 
appointment had taken place. It proves ‘sufficientlyithat no views 
or-connections-can prevent me from declaring my hoa sentiments 
agit ‘Tthink «they may be useful a my apeny zl 

ow Mr. BURROWS to Mr. JONES. edt 
Sim, * » “ «. Hadicy,ncar Barnet, May@3, 1780. 
‘For the first time I am sorry I did not take all my 


degrees.| 1 should have been happy to hav en the testimony of 
an igh! toa merit; which I ha e considefed as the 






pan L fe bese 4 reproach, 


e 
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reproach, as well as*ornamentof thisage and country : “FT must ‘add, 
itewould have given me. particular 'pleasure*to thave'ex pressedemy 
svatitudeto one who hasso muctr contributed"te my"instruction and 
amusemefit. © a ene Niaiid t,o 
he . * » ye OF sar te 
I most heartily wish you success, asithe*republic seems im great 
danger of taking some harm from the weakness of: ler friends, and — 
the vigour of herifocs, and never in any time of her life'stood im-more 
need of the attracting and» repelling “powers. of men of ability.) T 
mustrown too, T have hei reason for wishing yow seated in 
the British parliament,;as Dshall stake great ‘satisfaction in ‘secing 
the dull of all: denominations convinced, that men of wit ‘and earn- 
ing‘ave as capable of excelling in*public businesses they ‘call it, as 
the most illiterate of them all). oo wes oon 


Hho 6 be, Pr 2). Dam, Kee te 
rT ff whan here oy ot et at JeBurrows, 
‘soy teow” We eetalry F.02% Wer om * (ne > td 
Mr. JONES to Dr’ MILMAN. 
Sin, ; May 30, "1780. 


Although Thave not er yes bends: to which I have 
Jong aspired, .of your acquaintance and. friendship, yet I am), «per- 


waded that the bond which ought in, this «crisis, to. ) honest 
mien is, idemientire de republicd 3. and my, frien shaving 
arted to:mesthe conteuts of your-yesterday’ snote, beg leawejto 






assure you, | never imaginedsit possible, in_ this, mety 
the busiest anaes of the-year,, for yprofessional men to attend. a.com- 
mittee of canvassers, and ngverithought,of soliciting the attendance 
or exertions of my friends, any farther than might. be consistent 
with their engagements, and. avocations. ,. Accept, , Sir, my, very 
warm and very since } (and when havethe honour of being 
known to you, you ‘that ny, warinth ,and-my sincerity are 
re 4 -* She a6. mae SE perfectly, 
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perfectly undissembled) for the sentiments which you express to Mr. 
Mulles in regard to me. Whatever be the event. of the competition 
inwhich Tam engaged, I shall certainly reap the most pleasing fruit 
from the kindness of many excellent persons, by whom it's an high 
honour to be esteemed. 

+ 8 © * & «& _ 

This only Lean say, that my triends having nominated me, have 
nothing to do but to steer right onward, as Milton says, to a poll. 
The voyage will probably last a twelvemonth at least; and though 
1 began to sail after the Monsoon, yetjijm by no means in despair 
of reaching the port with tlying-penn6ms, how unfavourably soever 
some few breezes may blow. Without an allegory, it will necessarily 
take up much*time for my friends to canvass nine hundred voters, 
a great majority of whoin is dispersed in various parts of the king- 
dom. As tommy"compctitors, I know them both, and respect the 
benevolence ofeSir'W. Dolben»as much as 1 admire the extensive 
erudition and fine taste of Dr; Scott: but their political principles 
are the reverse of mine. 


* H. A. SCHULTENS to Mr. JONES. 
Leyden, June 2, 1760. 
Although increasing, and,’at this particular tim, 
incessant-eccupation*reluctantly*compels me, in som measure, to 
forego the pleasure of: corresponding with my friends, yet the 
subject of your last letter appears to me so important, that I am 
determined to hazard an immediate answer to it in three words, 
rather than, by waiting for a more fayourable opportunity, run the 
risk of exciting-a suspicion of any want of regard and affection for 
you, by an apparenteinattention to your interest. 1 should: be as 
happy to promote itvas my own, although, “I am unfortunately 
deficient in the means of doing it. we 
& * Appendix, No. 36. 


. The 
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The situation for which you are canvassing, my friend, is most 
honourable and important; and if it be attamable by merit, not 
favour, I know no person more worthy of it than yourself, none who 
has higher pretensions to genius, none who possesses a greater 
extent of useful knowledge, nor a more’powerful and commanding 
eloquence, none who exceeds you in love for liberty and your 
country, none more capable of applying.a remedy to the disastrous 
situation of affairs by wise’ counsels, prudence, fortitude, and 
integrity ; none therefore to whose care our alina mater (allow me 
to evince my affection oe University by this expression) can 
more safely trust her interests and prosperity. 


Have you however no apprehension that’ your enthusiasm for 
liberty, which is so generally known, may,’ in ‘these unpropitious 
times, injure the'success of ‘your ‘cause ? | Will'these upon whosc 
votes your election depends, allow the University to’be represented 
in parliament by Julius Melesigouus ?. My countrymen have 
adopted an opinion, that;/in the present situation of affairs, no man 
who publicly avows his! attachment tosliberty, can be employed in 
the administration. aa 


This you will say is ‘no concern’ of mine ; be that as it may, no 
exertions on my part shall be wanting ‘to promote your success, ani 
1 wish you would inform me‘ how they can be directed to your 
advantage. Have I the power’of sending a vote in your favour ?» I 
much doubt it. Shall bapply to anyof my»friends at Oxford who 
are well disposed towardsme% for mstance, Messrs. Kennicot, White, 
and Winstanley? Write tome without delay, and inform me what I 
shall do, that may convinee you of my zeal andsincerity toserve you. 


I am at present at Beyden, having succeeded my father, who 
died about six months ago, im the professorship of Oriental literature. 


i I have 
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I have much to say upon this subject, and hope shortly to write 
fully to you about it. I long to know how you are, as well as that 
bést of women your mother, and your sister, (to whose friendship I 
am so much obliged). Present my affectionate regards to then. 
Farewell, and remember me. 


Some catalogues of my father’s library, which is to be sold in 
September, have been forwarded, I think, to Elmsley, und 1 have 
ordered one to be sent to you. 


* 
Mr. JONES té Dr. WHEELER. 
MY DEAR SIR; , September 2, 1780. 


The parliament/being suddenly dissolved, I must beg 
you, as one of my best and truest friends, to make it known in the 
University, that I decline. giving the learned body any further 
trouble, and am_ heartily @orry for that which has already been 
given them. It is needless to add, what you well know, that I 
should never have been thefirst-to have troubled them at all. 1 
always thought a delegation to parliament from ‘so respectable a 
society, a laudable object of true ambition ; but I considered it as 
a distant object, as the reward.of long labour and meritorious service 
in our country ; andd conceived, that, had I filledra judge’s seat 
in ladia, with the approbation offmy countrymen, I might on my 
retufn be fixed on%as a proper-representative. of the University. 
Had not that happened) which you know, 1 should no more have 
thought of standing now, than of asking for a peerage. As to 
principles in politics, if my success at Oxford, at any future time, 
depend upona change of them, my cause is hopeless: 1 cannot 
alter or conccal them without abandoning either my reason or my 
integrity; the first of which is my orly guide, and the second my 
<hief comfert in this passage through hfe. Were I inclined to boast 


3 > of 
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of any thing, I should certainly boast of making those principles.my 
rule of conduct, which I learned from the best of men in ancient 
and modern times; and which, my reason tells me, are conducive 
to the happiness of mankind. As:to.men, I] am certainly not hostile 
to the ministers, from whom I have received obligations; but I 
cannot in conscience approve their measures. 


Mr. JONES to Mr. CARTWRIGHT. 


DEAR SIR, September 4, 1780. 


Permit me again to express (what I can never express 
too often, or too warmly) my very sincere thamks for your kind 
letter, dated May 8, and to assure you, as I may with the greatest 
truth, that I am just as much obligedsto youasuf your kindness had 
been attended with the, most brilliant success; but as my strength 
in the great elective,body of our; University, (whichstrength, all 
circumstances considered, was very respectable,) lay chietly among 
the non-resident voters, it..would be  unpardonably ungrateful in 
me were I to give my friends the troable of taking long journeys, 
without a higher probability of suecess#than my. late enquiries have 
left me room to expect. I> therefore decline giving any. farther 
trouble to the learned body,, and.am/heartily sorry for that which 
has already been given them, though not originally by me or any 
friends. J am perfectly: conscious that had Ibeen so fortunate as 
to succeed at Oxford, I should. not have advanced, nor wishéd to 
advance, a single step in the career of ambition, but should cheerfully 
have sacrificed my repose and peace of mind to such a course as | 
conceived likely to promote the public good; and this consciousness 
cannot but prevent me from being in the least depressed by my 
failure of success. 1 should never repent ofthis little struggle, if it 
had produced no other fruitithan the testimony of your approbation. 
The hurry of the gencral election .to.a professional man, has obliged 


<< me 
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me to suspend till another long vacation, two little works, which I 
hoped to finish in the remainder of this. The first is a treatise 
On the Mariteme Jurisprudence of the Athenians, illustrated by five 
speeches of Demosthenes in commercial causes; and the second, a 
dissertation On the Manners of the Aralians before the Time of 
Mahomet, illustrated by the seven poems, which were written in 
letters of gold, and suspended in the temple at Mecca, about the 
beginning of the sixth century. When they are printed, I shall be 
proud in submitting them to your judgment, as their excellence is 


well known. 4 


Mr. JONES to Lord ALTHORPE. 

Sept. 4, 1780. 

The intelligence which-you so kindly sent me, my 

dear Lord, «andywhich was perfectly uncxpected, has suspended for 
a short time my excursion to Passy ; for though Ihave not received 
any positive retainers for election businessyyet there will» be some 
contests in Wales, where} may possitty be employed; and, though 
the whole system of electionslaws;< and ofvelections themselves, (I 
always except the Par ache is quite repugnant to my 
ideas of the constitution, yet it would» be thought unprofessional 
to be absent from England at such a time; nor ought indeed any 
Englishinan “to be absent: when therquestion to,be decided is, 
“ Whether his country shall’ be freein form only,»or in substance. ’ 
1 have therefore postponed my expedition for a fortnight at Icast, 
in which time all the borough. elections,will, I suppose, be over ; 
and by that time, I-shall be able to form a tolerable judgment, of 
the counties. In the several counties through which I lately passed, 
Jreceived (what did vot ask or desire) much praise from. many 
worthy «nen for my ,plan to prevent the necessity of making a 
standing army perpetual ;, but the uniform objection which I heard 


was, ‘“ the plan is legal and constitutional, but this is no¢ the tame 
66 for 
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“ for it.” Lord Mansfield himself thought otherwise, when he said 
in the House of Lords, that no time was to be lost in) giving 
strength to the civil power; but let the objectors beware, lest by 
wefusing*to adopt such a plan while they are able, because thy 
think the time improper, they should not, when the proper time 
shall come, be allowed to adopt it. We had some entertaining 
causes on the circuit, particularly a singular indictment for alarming 
a village on the coast of Pembrokeshire, with a report that a hostile 
ship of war was approaching. -‘The prosecutors were two magis- 
trates (one of whom was an» Indian ————) who were angry at 
having been made fvols of, a point however which they could not 
easily have proved, inasmuch asithey were fools already made. » 1 
defended the prosecuted man.-with success, and mingled in my 
speech many bitter.reflections on the stateyofi this country at the 
time of the alarm, and on the attempty: because» the, English laws 
were not relished in India, ‘toimport the-Indian laws into England, 
by imprisoning and indicting an, honest) man, who had done no 
more than his duty, and-whose only fault was feary of which both 
his prosecutors were‘equally guilty. vy return through Oxford, 
1 was convinced by-undoubted suthotlie that although 1 had been 
continually gaining ground, and had collected no fewer than ten 
or twelve votes. on the cineuity; yet LP-had no chance of success 
against Sir W. D., and anysattempt torshake Mr> Page would have 
been not only consummate rashness, ‘but even incensistent with my 
repeated declarations. ; 


- 


Let me request you to give-my veryosincere thanks to Dr. 
Preedy for his kind promise and:assistance, assuring him (whichis 
very true) thatd am just-as)much obliged to him, as if hisskind- 
ness had been attended with success, and desiring him to thank 
his friend Dr. Rudimg inthe same terms, and with the same sin- 
cerity. Must I add this trouble to that which you have already 


; taken? 
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taken? J will make no apologies after a friendship of fifteen years, 
uninterrupted even for a single moment. How shalld conclude? 
by wishing you prosperity in the Greek, or health in the Roman form? 

man, my dear Lord, wishes you both more ardently than 1 doy 
Farewell. 


Mr. JONES to Dr. WETHEREL. 
Str; Sept. 6, 1760. 
It having been suggested to me by a most respectable 
friend, that it would be proper, andywas in fact the due form, to 
apprise you and the Vice-Chancellor as soon as possible, of my 
being no longer a candidate for the University; I sent to the 
houses of those gentlemen who honoured me with forming my com- 
mittee, thinking it more regular, that-they should make the decla- 
ration of my having declined a poll ; but as “they are out of town, 
I am necessitated to trouble you: with this letter. If Dr. Scott 
should stand the poll, Iam ready to perform my promise of giving 
him my vote, as ] ain no-more his competitor. Since I have taken 
up my pen (which it was o means my intention to do) I cannot 
help saying that he cor some of my friends in respect of me 
gives me surprise;/and (for their sakes rather thanomy own) uneasi- 
ness. If I have not been able to provemy attachment to my fellow- 
collegiates, it is Hecauseithey neverréalled for my service; if thicy 
had} they should have found -that no man would have exerted 
himself with niore activity to serve them; nor was I deficient in 
zeal, I well remember, when you in particular required my exertions. 
I am conscious of having deserved very well of. the college ; and if 
any of its members are so unkind as to think otherwise, I will shew 
my sense of their unkindness by. persisting till my Jast hour in 
deserving well of them... After this, I should little have expected, 
that my letters, couched in the most sincere and affectionate terins, 


and absolutely unexceptionable, if they.had been fairly represented, 
would 
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would have been repeated by detached sentences (which might have 
made no’ small alteration in the sense) in several companies in the 
University. ~ Still less should I have expected to find myself charged 
with misrepresenting (a serious word!) facts, of which I would, af 
necessary, make a deposition, and with writing what it. must have 
appeared from strong internal evidence, that I could not have 
written: because it contained a mistake as to the number of our 
Jay-fellows, which I’ (who know and esteem Mr. Ray) could never 
have made. Least of all could T have expected to be accused of 
wishing to overturn a constitution, which I prize, because I under- 
stand it, and which I would sacrifice my life to preserve. All these 
charges, God and my conscience enable me to bear with the coolest 
judtlgrek tty and’ with little abatement of that respect.with which 


I ever have been, = ry 


Mr! JONES to Mr. caniwriciti” 
DEAR SIR, Sept. 8, 1780. 
Your last favour I’have this instant received, and am 
obliged to answerit in the! greatest hastes, 1 hope you have by this 
time received my letter, in which I 1 med you that I had de- 
- clined a poll at Oxford, but was as, much obligéd to you and my 
other friends as if your — had been attended with the most 
brilliait success. I saw an ad¥ rtisement also in tlie paper, that Dr. 


Scott had declined. ~~ ) > 
* * « * 


* . ay e- 
T hate been told, that the yery ode’ to which you are so indul- 
gent, lost me near twenty votes ; this, how rer, 1 am unwilling to 


~ 


believe.” am, &e. =) 
; iv Witiram JonEs. 
ai od yt, . he > 


"Phé'conduct of Mi J ones, throughout the business of the Meticen 


dia his characteristical integrity and manly principles. To 
- have 
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have succeeded, would have been most honourable to him: his 
failure was attended with no disgrace. From the letters written or 
received by him on this occasion, a much larger selection might 
have been made, and many persons of the first respectability named, 
as the unsolicited supporters of Mr. Jones. It was greatly to his 
credit, that®with no other influence than that of his character and 
abilities, he should have been deemed worthy of being nominated 
a candidate to represent the University of Oxford, one of the most 
distinguished in the world for science and virtue. His affectionate 
attachinent to this seat of learning, and his respectful veneration 
for it, were known and admitted, as well as the spirit of indepen- 
dence which at all times, and under all circumstances, marked his 
character. His opinion respecting the effect of his Ode to Liberty, 
on the disposition of some of tHe voters, countenances the suspicions 
of his friend Schultens,; itis certain, however, that if he had suc- 
ceeded in his election he would have employed all the, superior 
talents which Schultens justly ascribes to him, with zeal and. assi- 
duity, in discharging the duties of a senator., ‘To obtain it was his 
highest ambition, and he d have cheerfully sacrificed to. it (to 
repeat his own oe “not Only an Indian Judgeship of six thou- 
sand a year, but a Nabobship with as Iban millions.” 
C= Meu 
Notwithstanding the various occupations attending the Oxford 
election, Mr. Jones found time t6 publish a small pamplilet, in- 
titled, An wiry into the legal Mode of suppressing, Riots, with a 
constitutional Plan of future Defence. “This publication was sug: 
gested by the unfortunate necessity of calling i in military assistance 
to suppress the riots, which, from the second to the eighth of June 
of that year, had desolated the capital. He had unhappily been, 
AS he observes, a vigilant and indignant spectator, of those akemi- 
nable_ enormities: he had _ also seen, with a mixed’ sensation of 
anguish and, joy, the vigorous and triumphant exertions, of the 
BB executive 
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exccutive power; and though he admitted the necessity of those 
exertions, he deplored it. 


Impressed with the fullest ‘ conviction, that the common and 
“statute laws of the realm then in force, give the civil state in 
‘‘ every county a power, which, if it were perfectly undéfstood and 
‘“‘ continually prepared, wouldseffectually quell any riot or insurrec- 
“tion, without assistance from the military, and even without the 
“ modern Riot-Act,” he undertook to» demonstrate it; and the la- 
bour of less than a month, produoed the occasional tract which he 
published in July. 


Of the plan which he then proposed, it “is sufficient to say, 
that during late years the principle of it has been advantageously 
adopted; and that, whilé the internal peace ofthe country has 
been preserved, its defence against external aggression has been no 


less consulted by the armed associations which, under different 


names, have been legally éstablishied in every county of Great 
Britain. 


On the‘ninth of September of this year, Mr. Jones met the free- 
holders of Middlesex assémibled for the purpose of nominating two 
representatives in the new parliament. ‘The ‘circumstances of the 
meeting afforded him no opportunity of addressing them on the 
general state of the’nation ; but be amused himself with drawing up 
a discourse, containing the purport of whaitthe would have spoken, 
if an opportunity for this. purpose had occurred. 


This speech is strikingly cbaracteristic of his principles and 
“feelings ; he condemns in unqualified terms the American war, and 
the conduct of the late parliament, in supporting it. He takes a 
jpsummary review of the state of the nation, and delivers his opinion 


upon. 
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upon it without reserve, in that strong language which was so often 
heard in the parliamentary debates of 1780, and read tn the peti- 
tions from the associated counties. I shall select from it two 
passages only, which have no reference to the political discussions 
of that period ; one, in which Mr. Jones expresses his. sentiments 
on the Affican slave trade, and the second containing an honour- 
able declaration of that conduct which he would have pursued, if 
good fortune had placed him in the House of Commons. 


«‘ J pass with haste by the goast of Africa, whence my mind 
“turns with indignation. at the abominable traffic in the human 
‘* species, from which a. part of our countrymen dare to derive 
“their most inauspicious wealth. ,.Sugar, it has been said, would 
“be dear if it were.mot worked, by Blacks in. the Western 
‘‘ islands ; as, if@the, Most laborious, the most dangerous works, 
‘“‘ were not. carmed on.in every, country, but chiefly in England, 
“ by free men; .in fact they are so carried on with. infinitely 
“ nore advantage, for thereas an ,alacritysin» a consciousness of 
“‘ freedom, and a gloomyysulen indolence in a.consciousness of 
“ slavery ; but 1 ugar as dear as it may, it is better to 
“eat none, to eat honey, if sweetness only be palatable ; better 
“to eat aloes or coloquintida than y a primary law of nature, 
«impressed on every heart not imbruted by avarice, than rob onc 
‘“ human creature of those eternal rights, of, which no law upon 
“ earth@an justly deprive him. 4 oh, 


“¢ Had it been mye od or bad fortune, to have delivered"in the 


‘‘ orent assembly of representatives the “sentiments which “this 
*“ bosom contains, | am sensible that ny publig course of speaking 
“and voting must have clashed in’a variety of instances with my 
“* private obligations ; ; andthe conflict of interfering @uties consti- 
“ tutes, in ey pinion, the nicest part of morality, on .which 
“ however 
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‘however Ihave completely formed my system, and trust that no 
views of interest will ever prevent my practice from coinciding 
“with my theory.” 


Professions of this nature are sometimes made and forgotten, 
when the end, which they were meant to serve, has been attained ; 
but sincerity was ever'a prominent feature in the character of Mr. 
Jones, and he was more disposed to overstep the bounds of prudence 
by adhering to it, than to violate what he always deemed a primary 
law of morality. ‘ 


In the autumn of this year, I find Meyohes at Paris. He had 
in the preceding summer made a short excursion to that capital ; 
but the occurrences of these journeys are ‘not of sufficient import- 
ance to engage the reader's attention... ‘Iprecollect to have heard 
him mention, in answer to’ a question which I once put to him, 
whether he had seen Monsieur du Perron at Paris, that this gentle- 
man studiously avoided meeting him during his residence there. 

‘ 

The following letters written by Mr. Jones@after his return to 
England are interesting, escriptive of his occupations and sen- 
timents, and as announci is intention of ygiting an important 
historical work, which he cr found time to execute. 

Pai | 
Mr. JONES to Lord ALTHORPE. % 





. 


had ; 

I thought myself peculiarly Wh cx last I'riday in 
my way to London; at Chatham, where I had the pleasure indeed 
of seeing Lady Rothes restored) to perfect health, I sought in vain 
for Mr. Langton among thg new ravelines and counterscarps ; and 
at Dartford 1 had the mortification to find, that you, my dear Lord, 
were notin camp, where I was not without hope of passing an 


evening, 
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evening, which I am persuaded would have been equally agreeable to 
us both. After a very tedious and uncomfortable passage, I arrived 
at Margate on Wednesday night, having been out of England a 
month exactly, half of which time I spent at Paris. In this interval 
I have seen, not indeed so many men or so many cities as the hero of 
the Odyssey, but a sufficient number of both to have enlarged very 
considerably the sphere of my knowledge. I have heard much and 
thought more; but the result of all T have heard and thought is, 
that the war, which I haveinvariably and deliberately condemned as 
no less unjust than impolitic, will continue very long to desolate 
the country of our brethren, ‘and exhaust our own. he principal 
object, of my late excuigion has been completely answered ; and I 
had more success than I at first expected in_one or two subordinate 
pursuits, professional and liteyary. . I attended some causes at the 
palais, and have brought with me the works of a most. learned 
lawyer, whose name.an merit I shall have the honoumof making 
known to our countrymen, I obtained access also to a fine manu- 
script in the royal library, which has given me a. more perfect 
acquaintance with the m of the ancient Arabians; and how 
little soever I ma ae mf lng, considered apart from the 
knowledge to wie it leads, yet I shall ever set a high price on 
those branches of learning, which i ake us acquainted with the 
human species 1n all its.varicties. self, and all the roads to 
it art so perfectly known to you, that an account of my journey 
would ‘be,superfluous ; and as to politics, would rather converse 


than write on a  s very serious ;#ot that I have any appre- 





hensions, as you cnow, of the Jeast danger, or even®incon- 
venience, to myself; but many accidents happen to letters, and in 
times like these, the post is hardly to be trusted. This howeyer | 
will say, that as itis my fixed design, if I live to. see a peace, to 
write an impartial history of the war; I was desirous in France to 
be acquainted with as many of the American leaders as I could 


ne 
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meet with; and the same desire would have carried me to Amster- 
dam,, if theélseason had not been so far advanced. All the intelli- 
gence that I collected, and all the observations that ] made, you 
should have heard on Friday evening had you been in camp, and 
shall hear in the course of conversation when we meet. I rejoice to 
hear since my return, that Lord Spencer is much better. , Farewell, 
iny dear Lord, you are more fully assured than formal words can 
express, how sincerely Iam, &c. 


Mr. JONES to Mr. CARTWRIGHT. 
e 


DEAR SIR, Nov. 12, 1780. 


You have so fully proved:the favourable opinion, which 
you do me the honour to entertain of me, that Iam persuaded you 
acquit me, of any culpable neglect in delaying for more than two 
months to answer your very obliging letter. The truth is, that I had 
but just received it when I found’myself obliged to leave England 
on very pressing business; "and 1 ha t long been returned from 
Paris. ‘The hurry of preparing myoatie so longa journey at such 
a season, Icft me no time for giving you my ey thanks, which 
I now most sincerely re »you to accept, both for your kind 
Jetter, and for the very nt sonnet, with which you have ‘re- 
warded me abundantly for'my humble labours in the field of litera- 
ture. 1 vive you'my word that your letters and verses have greatly 
encouraged me in proceedingyas ee I am able, to send 
abroad my seven Arabian poets; ‘and Iyprop o spend next month 
at Cambridge, in order to finish ‘ny little work, and to make use 
of a rare manuscript in the library of Trinity College; my own 
manuscript, which was copied for me at Aleppo, is very beautiful, 
but unfortunately not very correct." You may depend on receiving 
a copy as soon as it can be printed. 


» How 
— 
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_ How happy I shall be if I should be able to wait upon you in 
Leicestershire, or to see you in London, and assure yow)in person 
that I am, 

With the greatest sincerity, &c. 
W. Jones. 


& * ca e e . 


From the public occurrences in which Mr. Jones was engaged, I 
now turn to a domestic calamity, the death of his mother, which 
involved him in the deepest affliction. If, as a parent, she had the 
strongest clauns upon tH® gratitude and affection of hér son, the 
obligations of filial duty were never more cheerfully and zealously 
discharged than by Mr. Janes. To her .able instruction he was 
indebted for the, first a of literature} she directed his early 
studies, formed his habitS.and his taste; and, by the closest attention 
to economy, was enabled to promote his progress in learning by 
supplying the funds for this purpose. From the period of his 
obtaining a fellowship, tae declined receiving any assistance 







from her purse ; apd. as hi§/ professional profits increased, his own 
was ever at her disposal. ir us residence at Oxford, the time 
which he did not.employ in study or ge duties, was devoted to 
her ; -his attention"was equally. the Boge principle and affection. 
She was the confidant of his plans, hopes, and occupations, and he 
invariably consulted her on all fe where his more important | 
interests were concerned. © ‘lhe kindness, as well as the sincerity of 
his affection, was sl in numberless instances, which never failed 
to altract the observation of his friends and associates, although they 
are too minute to be particularized, and the satisfaction which he 
derived from the distinction to which his abilities had raised him, 
was redoubled from the consideration that his mother participated 
in it. I regret that none of his letters to his mother have been 


3 preserved 
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preserved, as they would have exhibited an amiable and striking part 
of his character™, 


The remaining correspondence of this year between Mr. Jones 
and his friends, is not important: I select from it only two letters, 
which cannot fail to please, although they may not be particularly 
interesting. 


Mr. JONES to the Bishop of St. ASAPH. 
MY LORD, November 28, 1780. 
Had I not been prevented by particular business from 
writing to"your lordship on Tuesday event and yelistoy, T would 


* I transcribe the following memorandum from the hand-writing of Mr. Jones : 
Anno tat: 33. 

Resolved to learn no more rudiments of any kind, but to perfect myself in, 

First, 12 languages, as the means of acquiring accurate knowledge of the 


t. HISTORY 
of 
1, Man. a ature, 
Il. ARTS. 
1. Rhetorick. 2. Poetry. S. "Painting. © 4. Music, 
III, SCIBNCES. 
1. Law. <li eoncs S., Dialectic. 
N. B. Every species of human knéwledge maybe reduced to one or other of these divi- 


sions. Even /aw belongs partly to the History of Man, partly as a scicnce, to dialectic, 
The 12 languages are, i 
Greek, 


Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portis, 
Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, 
Turkish, 
German, English. 
= 
17890. 


have 
“Ty 


~*. 
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Have informed you before, that we had done. oursel he honour 
(and a very great one we shall ever esteem it) of eléeting your 
lordship a: member of our club*. The election was of course 
unanimous, and it was carried with the sincere approbation and 
cagerness of all present. Tam sorry to add, that Lord Camden 
and the Bishop: of: Chester’ were) rejected. When Bishops and 
Chancellors honour us with-offering to dine with us at a tavern, it 
seems» very: extraordinary that. we should ever reject such an offer; 
but: there is no reasoning’on the taprice of men. Of our club I 
will only say, that there is no branch of human knowledge, on which 
some of oursmembers are not capable of giving information, and I 
trypt that as noun i: vbe-ours; 80 your lordship will reccive 
m the company once a fortnight, of some of our 
first: writers a ities, as-w as. our Most virtuous senators and 
accom plished mae self highly + oy in having been 
a member of i ed ten. years, and chiefly in having 
contributed to add such namesito/the umber of our friends-as those 
of your lordship and lord Althorpe:~ Tspoke yesterday in West- 

minster-Hall for two hours . half, ona knotty point of law, and 
“this: morning | for «above ur, on avery “interesting \ public 
question ; to-morrow-F must: arg: a great cause, and am therefore 
obliged to a assuri ‘ : 

our lordship, t am, ~ 

Ns the highest, &c. 


aeee th tr W. Jones. 























er a 


~~ 7 







“ et oer by ¢ t neot urk’ t-Head Club, held in Gerrard Street, 
Soho. The establishment ‘of this club st L Propo sed by Sir Joshua Reynolds to Burke 
and Johnson, and the original members of it were the friends of these three. The number 
of members was gradually increased to forty, comprehending men of the most distin- 
= ti and: eminent for their. lesrning,talents, and abilitics. 


*. ; * moet FRR . , Wik. 


Pre | Mi ¢ 1 | The 
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The Bishop of St. ASAPH te Mr. JONES. 


; " 
DEAR SIR, November 27. 


You was prevented‘by Sir Joshua Reynolds in) ,your 
kind intentions of giving me theeatliest notice of the honour you 
have done me. I believe Mr.’Fox will allow me to say, thatthe 
honour of being elected into the Turk’ssHead Club is not inferior to 
that of being the representative of Westminster or Surry. The 
electors are certainly more disinterested, and I should ‘say they were 
much better judges of merit, if they had Wot rejec ord Canmen 
and chosen me. “I flatter’myself with the hop reat. pleasure 
and improvement inysuch a society as you describe, Which indeed is 
the only club of which J ever wished tn ava a gees . 

Though lam enichif dtefedededllearing fnche you, 1 ramtiighind 
with the cause of your delaying to ‘write. ‘Your talents have’ found 
means, by their own weight, to oneaiebe way to public notice and 
employment, which could ‘not long be shut against them. . Your 
pleadings for the sephewo- against the "daughter promise something 
very curious in the parti of the case, which seems to call for 
great abilities to defend it. ue 









I would not neglect thesfirst opportunity of answering your very 
obliging letter, though it being early postday, I am‘forced to write 
in a greater hurry than I could wish) ~~ é fa 

. CR OST I am, &c. 
yee’ sty iw J..S7.A. 
a eee Y: . Uns 7 
After an interval “of six yéars, we find Mri Jones retracing his 
{yvourite haunts with the Arabian muses. He devoted the leisure 
- hours 
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hours of the winter of 1780-1 to complete his translation of 
seven ancient poems of the highest repute in Arabia*. “Literature, 
politics, professional studies and) practice, all liad a share of his 
attention; but the principial object of his hopes and ambition was 
the vacant seat on the bench in India, to which he looked forward 
with increasing anxiety. ‘The marriage of Lord. Althorpe with Miss 
Bingham, daughter,of Lord. Lucan, was too interesting an event to 
pass unnoticed by Mr. Jones; and*he celebrated the nuptials of his 
friend im a very poctical ode, under the title of the Muse recalled+. 
This composition, thedictate of friendship, and offspring of genius, 
was written in the course of a»few)hours. -His poetic talents were 
alag excrted ina cause evdncarest/to his heart, that of liberty: he 
re-strung the Wwe-of Alceus, and ee a whort.ode { in, the 


* At the beginnin Of | the Teteute céliturye ¢ the Arabig lange se was brought to a high 
degree of pa tection shia sort cal emy, that used to assemble’ at stated times 
ina place called Ocadh, where poet produced his best composition, and was sure to 
meet with the applause thavit deserved: theanost excellent of ‘these poems were transcribed 
in characters, of gold.upon Egyptian paper, ae mp. in the Temple of Mecca, whence 
they were named Mozahebat, . or g hie lakat, or suspended : the poems of this 
sort were called Cusseidas or Edlogi Nich ate preserved in our libraries) and 
Binet ay anaeiae befére'the tiie of Mohtmmed. ~ 
soap Seve Works, vol. xiv. p. 535, 
Itmay be sdiainaiaen to,the readex.wh #8 the works of Sic Wm, Joues, 
to read his metrical imitation of a sete the 4 ogue. 
But ah! thou know’st not in what youthful play, 
" Our nights, beguil 'd with pleasure, swam away ; 













aux Gay gongs, and chéerful tules, deceivid the time, , 
8 © Aud circh Sees conta n 
Sweet was alk ae looming maid,» a 
. Who touch her lyre & ath the a shade ; ~«9 


"We sipp'd till morning purpled every plain ; 
The damselsslumber’d, but we sipp’d again ; 
. The waking birds; ‘that sung on every tree 
oa ellheir earlygnotesawergenot e@yblythe agpe tis wig ol 
oot Works,ivol. iv. p. 509. ge yee ij) $ Works, vol iv. p. 571, 
toga 4 = , genuine® 


t 
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‘genuine spirit of ‘the patriot and poet, whomshe imitated. Tlicse 
were his! amusements. The result-of ‘his professional studies. was an 
Essay on the Law of Bailments. He divided and treated»the subject 
under the distinct heads of analysis, history, and synthesis; and 
intimates an intention, ifthe method used in this tract should ‘be 
approved, and en the supposition of future leisure, to discuss-in, the 
same form every branch of English law, »eiil and criminal, private 
and public ; andheconchudes the Essay with the following just and 
elegant reflections. o 


« The ercat system of jurisprudence, like that of the Universe, con- 
‘* sists of many subordinate systems, all of Which are connected by nice 
“ links and beautiful dependencics ; and‘eachvof them, as 1 have fully 
“ persuaded myself, is reducible toa few plainielements, either the wisc 
« maaims of national poli¢y and general convenicnce, ‘or the positive 
“ rules of our “forefathers, which»are seldom deficient in wisdom.or 
“ utility ; ifaw be asctenceyandireallydeserve so sublimeva name, 
“ it must be founded on'prinéipley and -clainianyexalted rank in the 
“empire of ‘reason 5 buttif it be merely) an*unconnected. series of 
« decrees and ordinances "itsuse may remain, ‘eee its dignity be 
‘“‘Jessened ; and ‘he will’ beconie ithe «greatest Mawyer who-has the 
“ strongest habitual, or artifi¢ial’ ae i In practice, law certainly 
“employs two of the mental faculties ;' reason in the primary inves- 
“tigation of points entirely néewy and memory, in transmitting the 
‘“‘ reason of sage and learned men) ‘to whichsour own ‘ought invaria- 
“bly to yield, if not from a becoming modesty, at least from a just 
“ attention to that object, for’whichallaws are framed, and allso- 
“* cieties instituted, THE Sigil Om MANKIND.” it 
nah ie 
Nothing can more strongly evince the predilection of Mr. Jones 

for his professional studies, and his anxiety toracqnire a; knowledge 
of the general principles and. practice of law, than a work which he. 
. *. undertook 
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undertook-about this. period, the translationof an Arabian poem,on 
the Mohammedan law of succession to the property offintestates*. 
The subjectof the original -is-dry, the diction) obscure ; it exhibits 
no rhetorical flowers, no pocticalornament ; and even)the partiality 
of Mr. Jones for Kastern literaturecould never have induced him to 
engage in a work of this nature) ithe had not thought it connected 
with objects of ‘information ,anth wtility. In» the expectation.of 
obtaining the situation of an IndiaWjudge, this Jaw tract probably 
recommended itself to his notice, as he could not,but.foresee that.a 
knowledge of Mohammedan law would be essential to the per- 
formauce of the duties of that station. ~)), 4.4. es?) 
The reader will recollect) how, much ,the, public attention was 
occupied'in the yeat 1782, with the attempts to, procure, by consti- 
tutional means, .a reformation of parliament. “It would have been 
surprising if Mr. Jones*had> remained, an.idle spectator on an occa- ’ 
sion, which of all others was most interesting, to his feclings. _ Led 
by -his ‘professional studies to, an’ enthusiastic -veneration for the 
principles of the: constitution af his country, he was anxious that the 
form of it should in all respects correspond with them ; “ but, as the 
“form in’a course of years is apt -to-deyiate widely from the spirit, 
‘it became (in his, opinion) vexpe almost every century to 
“restore its: genuine "purity and loveliness,’ ‘These sentiments he 
expressed in'a’' speech to the inhabitants/of the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry, the cities of London and) Westminster, and the barough 
of Southwark; assembled at the dvondon ‘Tavern, on the 28th of May, 
1782, to consider on the means of! procuring a reformation of patlia- 
ment, The first resolution adapted by the mecting, and in, which 
he expressed his most sincere concurrence, was, that petitions 
ought to be prepared--for! a»more complete, representation of the 
people ; and the position which he endcavoured to impress upon the 


i wt © * Works, yol. iit: p. 489. , 
- — aaa = 6 minds 
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minds of his audience was this, that the spirit of our constitution 
requires a Tepreséntation of the people, nearly equal, and nearly 
universal, This speech has long been before the public, and I)shall 
therefore only notice his declaration in the advertisement prefixed 
toit, that, “‘ what offence the publication might give, either i part, 
‘¢ or in the whole, was the last and least ‘of his cares: his» first’ and 
*¢ greatest was to speak on all occasions what he conceived to ‘be 
‘just and true ;” and the conclusion, in which he tells his audience 
that.‘ the people of England can only expect to be happy, and 
‘“most glorious, while they are the freest, and can only become the 
““ freest, when they shall be the most virtuous and most enlightesed 
‘‘ of nations.” It was about. the same period that he composed a 
very spirited ode, in imitation of Callistratus, which. has appeared 
in a variety of periodical publications, and isypublished in his-works". 
‘ » erties Kee y 

In the summer of this year, Mr. Jones again visited France, in the 
intention of proceeding thence to: America. The object of this 
journey was professional, to. procure the restitution of a very large 
estate of a chent and friend, which had, been, attached by an order 
of the States, who shad threatened»the copfiscation of the property, 
unless the owner appeared) in “person to’claim it. - This, object is 
mentioned. by Mr. Jones, his correspondence, and his own 
evidence will be conclusive gainst some s surmises and insinuations, 
whichr were propagated respecting | the motives of his intended 
journey. The irresolution.of his friend, increased by, indisposition, 
prevented the execution of theyplan;,and Mr. Jones, after having 
procured a passport from Franklin, the American minister at the court 
of France, returned to England thrqugh Normandy and Holland. 


For other details relating to his life, during the years 1781 end 
1782, 1 refer to his correspondence. . - 


se * Vol. iv. p. 573. : 
1 ¥ _ Mr 
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ro hea 


Mr. JONES to Mr. CARTWRAGIT. 


DEAR 6IR, May 1, 1781, 

I take the liberty to send you (as,:my Arabian pocts are 

not yet ready to wait upon you) a paraphrase of a Greck trag- 
ment; which came, into my-head'this spring in my way to. Wales*. 
I.make no doubt of your continuing to cultivate the Muses, by 
whom 


*In his journey through life, Mr, Jones seldom overlooked the opportunities of ga- 
thering the flowers which:chance presented, or of displaying, forthe entertainment of his 
friends, the stores which he had collected... A variety of; poetical compvsitions was 
produced by him during his circuits, to aie the intervala of legal Jabour. Of these a 
few have been preserved, and ginongst then the followi oviygiclezant song, the offepring of 
genius and innocent gaity. | Irv 6 written by Mr. me years before the period of 
his liféat which I .am now , When ‘heywas svery young man, during one of his 
first cireuitg, for the express purpose of being. sung ataikind of fete ehampeie, which the 
barristers held on the banks of tbe Wye. . r Sipe A ET ‘ 


Fair Tivy,) Howawestat,thy paves gently flowing, 4 ), 
Thy wild oaken ie ies ‘a bei ae L eglantine bow’rs, 
Thy banks with, the blu sh-rose a ranth glowing, 
, While frindship at ‘mirth claim these labourless hours! 


amate ¥; “Vet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, mul 


|) pe More sweet than the pleasure; whi ts.can give; 
eeaio alt’ 












ear dy Come, smile, or of ’ " 
edad a : A ») ty gy al ' 
cette 3 ee 
(Tey, Perhaps J PB ®: ai be oxes, Ji. oP whi ‘ 
. gull wor Or tiding ; vith es a brings; ' ey 
f © Yet weak is o AULT ething We want, ‘on beadiows 
hh) More, sweet than the p i hich, odours can give : eA « 
., Come, smile, da@msels of Cardigan, 
gti ath gee baal tolive. ae oa 
" = Uk Oe ‘ tL fel 


; llow sweet was the strain At euliven'd the spirit, | 


. And cheegd us with numbers so fiolic and free! de 
* The seat of W. cke, Es4. sie + The seat of Thos. Lloyd, Esq. me, 
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whom you are so highly favoured, and hope you will from time to: 










tine t FARE teas At ie marge “rs te ' 
teh MERE Fc Wee: > ve See, 
Se: sent ; be just to his merit; 


o)))) Abt oma Winget nme wt ord 
GF! For weak is our yaunt, ¥ ething | 


Abe pevre® r-ar yen nee eae wi es 


beh og, +} A ote na ark 


vin eee bs 
2 ee APC of frien 3 FO bat vlna wy 
| ; OAR Tia ee a ee heey ae - 
1d ec wok \ Of "ay 
3 ; died Tome a per ee > 
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From the Bishop of St. ASAPH to»M» JONES. 

» May 28, 1781. 
You have my best and earliest thanksifor your ode in 
the true Grecian taste and spirits, I remember to have seen a frag- 
ment of Alczeus, but I cannot find it in Aristides, of whom I have 
only Cantern’s small edition. The seed you found there you have 
quickened by the warmth of true genius into a noble production. 
I canuot help observing that Alczeus, like other good pocts and 
patriots, was condemned for life to be in the miagrity. 

Tam, &c. 


DEAR SIR, 


J. Sr. Asapu. 


I hope you will not forget, that when you have Icisure, your 
friends at Twyford will be very happy to see ‘you. 


Mr. BURKE to Mr. JONES. 


I do not know how I can justify myself in the liberty 
IT take With you, but confiding in your humanity and condescension, 
I beg, if you have leisure for it, that you would be so kind as to 
breakfast with me, and assist me with your opinion and advice on 
the conduct of the Bengal Bill. The,iatives of the East, to whose 
literature you have done so much spice: are,particularly under 


Or say, that, preferring fair Thames to fair Tivy, a 
We gain’d the bright crmine robes, purple and red ; 
And peep’d thro’ long perukes, like owlets thro’ ivy, 
a Or say, that bright gg on our head ; 
Yet weak is our vaunt, something we want, _ 


More sweet than the pleasure that honours can give : 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 


a make it blissful to live. 
ao 
D D your 
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your protection for their rights. I have the honour to be, with the 


highest esteem and regard, dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, 
™ Epmunp Berke. 


* Mr. JONES to H. A. SCHULTENS. 
June, 1761. 
You ‘are not ignorant of my sentiments on this most 
abominable war; the enclosed imitation of an.ode of Alcazus will 
clearly prove my detestation of tyranny, my zeal and exertions in 
the cause of liberty. Literature, which is, and ought to be, ever 


connected with cee will never, I trust, be degraded by a 





fratricidal war between earned, particularly those who pursue 
the same studies. Do you thercfore, though a native of Holland, 
preserve that affection for me, which I, an Englishman, hayes and 
shall ever retain for you. 
- 

I have translated into English, without the omission of a single 
line, the seven suspended poems of our Arabs, and mean to publish 
the whole with notes, and a dissertation on the ancient monuments 


of Arabia, in the next summer vacation. | 





I possess the Commentary of Tabrizi; and) I hav en obli- 
gingly furnished from Trin allege ‘Cambridge, with the Para- 
phrase of Zouzini, and his ‘Short and excellent notes. At» Oxford, 
we have the notes and Persic version of Sadi, the Scholia of 
Ansari, and»the fine edition of Obeidolla; but I am anxious to 
inspect all editions and €omme s. Your illustrious grand- 
father, for whose memory, as in 2a I preserve ‘the gfeatest 
respect, pronounces these poems worthy of immortality, and says, 
if I do not mistake, that he transcribed the manuscript of Nahasi, 


; * Appendix, No. 37. 
~ at 
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at Leyden, for his own use. J also observed in the copious cata- 
logue of the Schultensian library, (one copy of which 1 delivered 
to my friend Hunter) these words, “6990. The seven Moallakat 
“‘ Arabic, most beautifully written.” Has this heengpurchased by 
any one? at what price will it be disposed of? I lament that I 
did not buy it, but being fied up at that time myself, by various 
important occupations, I could not bestow a thought on the sus- 
pended poems. : 


Assist me, I beseech you, in the name of the Muses, with ma- 
terials for perfecting my work ; collect from your stores any notes, 
or various readings which you may possess, and.communicate them 
tome. I have mentioned in my prelim discourse, your Phi- 
larabic family*, and have more to say about it both true and 
honourable. I wish particularly to know whether any of the seven 
poems, excepting those of Amr’olkais and ‘Tarafa, will be pub- 
lished in Holland. You shall Teceive my book, which will be 
elegantly bound by Baumgarten. = ‘ 


- Dery 


* Albert Schultens thelgrandfather "and J. J. Schultens, the futher of the person to 
whom this I addressed, were both distinguished cir knowledge of Oriental, par- 
ticularly Ara literature. The former was a Germatgdivine, burn at Groningen, and 
taught Hebr nd the Oriental lar yes at Leyden, with great reputation for many 
years before his death, which happend in 1741. > ata many works which shew 





profound learning and just criticism. Biog. Brit. translated'and explained the fifty 
dissertations of Hariri, although he sent abroad but few of them, and)published Ancient 
Memorials of Arabia, which Sir William Jones notices in an anniversary discourse dee 
livered before the Asiatic Society, in Galcutta, as the most pleasing of all.his works. Of 


J.J. Schultens his son, I have little information. In Reiske’s correspondence, published 
by his widow, tage is one letter from ted Herborn, 1748, which manifests no 
ordinary zee] in the writer for the prom of Arabic literagure. I have n@ account of 


any publications by him, excepting two academical dissertations. The learning and la- 
bours of H. A. Schultens, are sufficiently apparent from his own letters and those of 
Mr. Jones. 


: My 
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My mother, whom I most tenderly loved, was ever in my. opi- 
nion the best of women ; 1 trust she is now the happiest. But my 
affliction for her loss is inconsolable. I shall be most happy to 
hear that yoyyand your wife are well, and the early gratification of 
my wishes will be an additioal pleasure. 


The Bishop of Sr. ASAPH to Mr. JONES. 


DEAR SIR} . Nov. 3, 1781. 


A letter from you is always welcome, come sooner or 
later; yet I cannét help rejoicing at that.ceaseless hurry of business, 
which occasioned your delay in writing, and made me lose a very 
valuable visit. Richesjand reputation, after shewing a little coyness 
at first, are now eS advances aba very great rate, and 
will Soon be as lavish of their charms as you could wish ;,yet I 
know you think too liberally, to let either your friends.or your 
liberty suffer by their.engrossing you too much. 

. ots ie 
I thank you for the nuptial ode, which, notwithstanding its in- 
correctness, which you need not complain of,..is the most genuine 
imitation of Pindar I haygever seen... I don’t. know. whe her I can 
assent to your criticism ft the word replete, that it is never used in 


a good sense. Were it ie aan, ae use it inno sense, It 
has but little meaning. ag mever naturalized in conversation, 
or in prose, and I think makes no figure in verse... , 

e > & . » 

I have,another present of value to thank you for—your essay on 
the Law of Bailments. =o own ruth, your name to the adver- 
tisement_ made me impatient, Spd I had sent fongi and read it 
before. “It appears tO me to be clear, just, and accurate, I’ mean 
as Clear as the subject will permit. My want of law language, and 
perhaps of a legal understanding, made nifiifcel great difficulty in « 

> > following: 


» 
“ei 


* 
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following you through your very ingenious distinctions and conse- 
quences, of which 1 thought J could perceive the solidity. 1 fore- 
tell that this will be your last work. For the: future your business 
and the public will allow you to write no Ogi. 

7 © 


Though I fear it will not be consistent with your employment in 
Westminster-Hall, I cannot help telling you, that foras many days 
as you can spare between this time and the meeting of parliament, 
you Will find a warmebed, and a hearty welcome at Chilbolton. 
Mrs. Shipley and her daughters desire their compliments, and join 
in the invitation. Iam, &c. Sr. Asaru. 


Mr. JONES tomMr. ane : 
DEAR SIR; ~ - “ Dec. 20, 1781. 
*» Since I received your obliging letter an interval of 
six months has elapsed, but in all that interval, I have either been 
deeply engaged in professional labours, or confined by illness: | 
have enjoyed no rest. At this. moment I am slowly recovering 
from a severe inflammatory disorder; yet your letter and your fine 
sonnets have remained constantly on my anind, and I now take up 
o thank you most warmly for tgp icasure Which they have 
ne, I hope my friend Watson has seen the noble wreath of 
laurel which your animated muse has woven for him. 1 entreat 
you to send ‘me the ee ieee, | I Jongjto sec. The few 
copies which were printed of the Latin/ode are so dispersed, that I 
have not one, tor myself, and would print a few more, if a learned 
friend of mine had not engaged to publish it with motes, historical 
and critical, for want of ‘one is in some parts obscure. You 
may depen receiving one le first copies that can see the 
light, and my seven Araian poets will wait upon you as Soon as the 
European dresses are finished. I take the liberty to enclose an ode 
composed without aration, and almost without any premedita- 


tion: it ia the work of a few hours. In truth, when I attended the 
wedding, 
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wedding, I had no thought of writing, but the young ladies would 
not hear of an excuse: you must therefore make all due allowance 
for poetry by compulsion. Iam, &c. 


Mr. JONES to Lord ALTHORPE. 
January 5, 1782. 
_ O la bella cosa il far niente! This was my exclamation, :lamati 

my dear Lord, on the 12th of last month, when I found myself, as I 
thought, at liberty to be a rambler, or an idler, or any thing I 
pleased: but my, mal di gola took ample revenge for my abuse and 
contempt of it, When I wrote to you, by confining me twelve days 
with a fever and quinsey,; and: I am now so cramped L, the ap- 
proaching session at Oxford, that I cannot make any long excur- 
sion.. I enclose my tragical song of,‘ a shepherdess going,” with 
Mazzanti’s music, of which my)opinion at present is, that the 
modulation is very artificial, andthe harmony good, but. that 
Pergolesi (whom the modern Italians are such puppies as to under- 
value) would have made. it more’ pathetic and heart-rending, if I 
may compose such a word. I long to hear it sung by Mrs. 
Poyntz. Prayypresent the enclosed, in my name, to Lady*Althorpe. 
1 hope that 1 shall in a shortitime be able to think of you, when I 
read these charming lines of Catullus*:, ~ J 


And soon to be\completely blest, — 
Soon may ng Torquatus rise ; 
Who, hanging on his mother’s breast, =) 
To his known sire shall turn his eyes, 
% Out-stretch his infant arms awhile, 
“> Half ope his little lips and smile. 
’ (Printed Translation.) 












* The original is quoted by Mr. Jones :— 
_ Torquatus volo parvulus, 
- Matris é gremio sux 
Porrigens teneras manus, * + 
Dulce rideat ad patrem, 
Semi-hiante labello, 


What 
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What a beautiful picture! can Dominichino equal it? Hew 
weak are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric! Instead 
however of Torquatus, I would read Spencerus.. Do you not think 
that 1 have discovered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in 
relaxing the mind after toil? Man was born for /abour; his con- 
figuration, his passions, his restlessness, all prove it; but Jabour 
would wear him out, and the purpose of it be defeated, if he had 
not intervals of pleasure; and unless that pleasure be innocent, both 
he and society must suffer. Now what pleasures are more harmiesy, 
if they be nothing else, than those afforded by polite arts and polite 
literature? Love was given us by the Author of being as the 
reward of virtue, and the solace of care; but the base and sordid 
forms of artificial, (which I oppose to natural,) society in which we 
live, have encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that 
the wealthy alone can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, 
mere pleasure, to which the idle are not justly entitled, soon 
satiates, and leaves a vacuity in»the mind more unpleasant than 
actual pain. A just mixture, or interchange of labour and pleasures, 
appears alone conducive to such happiness as this life affords. 
Farewell. Ihave no room to’add my useless name, and still more 
useless professions of friendship. < 

* s e s ® * 

The sentiments expressed in this letter do credit to the heart und 
understanding of Mr. Jones; they exhibit, the pure feelings of an 
uncorrupted"mind ; but in giving them the publicyel deem it a 
duty to observe, that though a just mixture of labours and pleasures, 
(such innocent pleasures as Mr. Jones describes, and such only as 
he ever enjoyed,) is greatly condtieive to the happiness of this life, 
the true foundation of real happiness must be sought in a higher 
source. In the unpremeditated effusions of friendly correspondence, 
expressions are not to be scrupulously weighed, nor rigorously 


criticised ; but I feel a€onfidence, which the reader, if he peruses 
5 the 
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the whole of these memoirs, will participate with me, that Mr. Jones 


would have himself approved the observation which I have made 
upon his letter. 


In March of this year, a proposal was made to Mr. Jones, to 
become a member of the society for constitutional information, and 
it appears from a letter which he wrote to the secretary of the 
society, in reply, that he readily accepted it. To prove that he was 
not regardless of the objects of the society’s institution, a short time 
afterwards he ressed. a second letter the secretary, for the 
express arpa confuling some doctrimes in the writings of the 
celebrated Fielding, which he thought dangerous to the constitution 
of England; I insert both from a S origilic-a) publication of 1787, in 
which they have been preserved. 

"Mr. JONES to Mr. THOMAS YEATES. 

SIR; Lamb's Buildings, April 25, 1782. 
Tt was not till within these.very few days that I received, 
on my return from the circuit, your ir obliging letter, dated the 18th 
of March, which, had I been so fortunate as to receive earlier, I 
should have made a point of answering immediately. The society 
for constitutional information, by Aang me one of their members, 
will confer upon me an honour, which I_am wholly unconscious of 
deserving, but which is § altering to me, that I accept of their 
offer with asure and gratitude. — “I should indeed long ago have 
testified my regard for so useful an institution by an offer of my 
humble service in promoting it, if I had not really despaired in my 


present situation of being able touattend your oe as often as I 
should ardently wish. * 


My future life shall certainly be devoted to the support of that 
excellent constitution, which it is the object of youffsociety to unfold 
' and 

~. 
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Mr. JONES to Mr. THOMAS YEATES. oT 

SIR, Lamb's Buildings, Temple, June, 1782. 

I lately met with some dangerous doctrine conceming 

the constitution of England, in the works of an admired English 
writer; the doctrine so dangerous, that an immediate confutation of 
it seems highly necessary, and the writer so’ admired, that” his 
opinions, good or bad, must naturally have a very general influence. 
It was the opinion, in short, of the late ingeniots Henry Fielding, that 
“ the Gettin ol this island was nothifg fixed, but just as 
‘‘ variable as its weather,” and he treats t%e contrary notion as a 
ridiculous error: now if -. doctrine be well founded, our society 
will soon, I imagine, think it wise to dissolve themselves; since it is 
hardly consistent with the gravity of sensible men to collect and 
impart information like the makers of almanacks, upon any thing 
so uncertain as er weather; if on the other hand, the error he 
palpably on the side of Mr. Fielding, you will not only proceed 
_ with assiduity in your laudable design of rendering our constitution 
universally known, but will be at least equal in usefulness and true 
dignity to"any society that ever was formed. His words are these, 
in the preface to his tract, “On the Increase of Robberies,” dedi- 
‘cated to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. “ There is nothing’so much 
“ talked of and so little understood in this country, as the’constitution. 
“It is a word in the mouth of €very man ; and yet wlien we’come 
“ to discours@-of the matter, there is no subject on which our ideas 
“ are™more confused and perplexed. Some, when they spéak of the 
“ constitution, confine their notions to the law ; others to the legisla- 
“ture; Others, again, to the governing or executive part ; "and many 
‘ there are who jumble all these together in one idea. One error 
‘‘ however is common to them all ; for all seem to have the conception 
“of something uniform and permanent) as if thegeonstitution of 


“‘ England partouk rather of the nature of the soil than of the climate, 


5 -* ’ and 
= 
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“ and was as fixed and constant as the former, not as changing and 
“ variable asthe latter. Now in this word, the constitution, are 
“included the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, from 
‘owhence all powers are derived, and by.which they are circum- 
“ scribed ; all legislative and executive’authority, all those municipal 
“ provisions,, which are commonly called laws;, and Jastly, the 
‘* customs, manners, and habits of the people. ‘These joined, toge- 
‘therdo, I.apprehend, forin the political, as the several members 
of the body, the apimal economy, with fhe humours and habit, 
“ compose that whichis called the natural consign. 





> 


+» He adds a mm. * or two of clegant, but idle allusions to the 
Platonic philosophy, as if we lived under the polity of Plato, not im 
the days of William the Norman. . Now of all words easy to be 
comprehended, thegeasiest, in my, humble opinion, is the word 
constitution ; it is, the great system of public in contrg-distinction 
to private and criminal law, and comprises; alll!those articles which 
Blackstone arranges in his first volume, under the rights of persons, 
and of ‘which be gives..a perspicuous analysis. Whatever then” 
relates to’the rights of persons, either absolute rights, as the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, security, and property, or relative, that is in the 
public relations of magistrates. and people, makes a part of that 
majestic whole, which we properly call th constitution. OF those 
magistrates some are subordinate, and @ome supreme; as the 
legislative’ or parliament, which ought to consist ofidelegates from 
every independent voice, in the nation; and the CXCCULIVEsOT the 
\ | king, whose legal rights for the general good are called prerogative. 

The people are the aggregate body or community, and. are in an 

ecclesiastical, civil, military, or maritime state. . 

} - + w 

This constitutional or, public Jaw is partly unwritten, and 

grounded upo immemorial ca ie partly written or enacted by 


the 
; ye > 


> 
co 
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the legislative power, butthe unwritten or common law contains the 
true spirit of our constitution: the written has often most unjustifi- 
ably altered the form of it: the common law is the collected. wisdom 
of many centuries, having been used and approved, by suceéeéssive 
generations, but the statut¢és frequently contain the, whims ofa few 
leading meng. and sometimes of the mere, individualsgempleyed_ to 
draw them ; lastly, the unwritten law is eminently favourable, and 
the written generally hostile to the absolute rights of personsiges 
5 
Butthough this, inestimable, law be ca unwritten, yet, the 
only evidence of it. is in writing preserve the. public records, 
judicial, official, and parliamentary, and explained in works of 
acknowledged authority. ‘Positive acts of the legislature may indeed 
change the form of the constitution ; but asin the system of private 
law, the narrowness or rigour. of our forengie aules may be. enlarged 
or softened, by the interposition of parliament, .(for our courts of 
equity are wholly ofa different nature,) so all legislative, provisions, 
which oppose: the: spirit of the constitution, may be corrected 
agreeable to that veny spirit, by the people or nation at large, who 
form as it, were, the. high. court of appeal im cases, of constitutional 
equity ; and their sense must,be collected from the. petitions, which 
they present, expressed with moderation and_ respect, yet with all 
the firmness which their cause justifies,and all the dignity which . 





~~ 


truly becomes them. y . Vis - 
we Iam, Sir, e 
ae Your very faithful humble servant, 
» : ¥ + : W. JONES. 


pir. JONES to the Bishop of St! ASAPH. 
MY LORD, | _ Wimbledon Park, Sept. 13, 1782. 
lf your Lordship r réteived my “letter, from Calais, you 
will not be much surprised * the date i this, and the place 


x where 
' J ‘ 
a o i coe 
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where I now am writing, while Lady Spencer is making morning 
visits. Mr’ and Mrs. Poyntz have this instant left us. Lord 
Althorpe*being in Northamptonshire, I must give myself some con- 
solation for my disappointment in missing him, by scribbling a few 
lines to him, as soon as I have finished these with which I now trou- 
ble your lordship. My excursion to thes United Provineés (which 
has been the substitute for my intended expedition to the WWnited 
States)was extremely pleasing and improving to me. 1 returned 
last Monday, and finding all my friends dispersed in various parts of 
England, am going a few days into Buckinghamshire, whence 
I shall go to Oxford, must. continue there till the Sessions. 
Should your lordship be in Hampshire fany time in October, und 
should it be i all respects con@nient to you, ¥ will accept this 
year, with great pleasure, the obliging invitation to Chilbolton, 
which I was unfortunately prevented from accepting last year. I 
lament the unhappy dissentions among ott great. men, and clearly 
see the vanity of my anxious wish, that they wotld have played in 
tune some time roe in the political concert. y - 






T oapyetdhays about the India judgeship. have; it is trné, greatly 
injured"me; but with my patience’ andy assiduity, 1 could easily 
recover my lost ground.’ I must however take the liberty here to 

allude to a most obliging letter of your ae from Chitbulton, 
which I received so long agd’as last November, but “ivas prevented 
from answering til] youfeaine to town. It was inexpre Ayedlattering 
to me, byr my intimate knowledge of the nature of ny préféssion, 
obliges me to assure you, that it gies the whole mang and admits 
of no concurrent pursuits; that, consequently, 1 must wither give it 
up, or it ‘will engross me so much, that I shall not for softie years be 
able to ci vjoy the society ne my friends, or the swects of liberty. rether 
it be a wise part to liv inieornfor!ly, in ‘order to die wealthy, is 


, , " “another 
| ' $ ' 
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another question ; but this I know by experience, and have heard 
old practitioners make the same observation, that a lawver who is 
in @arnest, must be chained to his chambers and the bar for tén or 
twelve years together. In regard to your lordship’s indulgéatland 
flattering prediction, that Essay on Bailment would be my last 
work, and that for ‘the future, business and the publit would allow 
me to#write ‘ho more, I doubt whether it will be atcomplished, 
whatever may be my practice or situation; for I have ady 
prépared many tracts on jurisprudence; an en I see the vol nes 
written by Lord Coke, whose annual gains are twelve or fourteen 
thousand pounds, by Lord Bacon; Sir Matttfew Hale, and’a number 
of judges and/chaticellors, J cannot think that 1 Should be htirt in 
my professional “career, by putfshing now’ and then a law tract 
upon some interesting branchfof the Science ;and the science itdeie 
is indeed so complex, that; swithout writing, ‘which is the chain of 
memory, itis impossible to temember a thousandth part of what we 
read or hear. Since it is my wish''therefore to become in time as 
great a lawyer a8 Sulpicius, I shall probably leave as many volumes 
of my orks; as he is said to have written. As to politics, I begin 
to think, that the natural propensity of men to dissent from one 
another, will prevent them, in a corrupt age, from uniting in any 
‘laudable design ; and’ at present I have nothing to do but'to res? on 
“my oars, which the Greek philosophers, I “believe, ‘called ériya," 
a word wh Ciceio applies in one of his letters to ‘the same 
subject.” . »| & sa * wns 
. ayer ° 
My bestirespects to the ladies, for whom I would certainly have 
brought i Virginia nightingales, if ny western expedition had 









taken since I was informed by the captain, with’ whom I 
should have sailed, that they might haygpeep kept in ‘the cabin 
without any danger. GS ae | A (Ee 6 


* _* . Mr. 


“ - ; : . ‘ 
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Mr. JONES to Mr. Baron EYRE. 


DEAR SIR, ; Oct. 2, 178¢. 

I have been in England about a fortnight, and was 

made happy by learning in, John Street, that you had long been 
restored to h from the illness which gonfined you, to my inex- 
pressible concern, at the time when I[)set out for the Continent. 
Theycause of my return is, in few words, this; I ought to have fore- 
seen, what I nevertheless did not expect, that the same timidity, or 
imbecility, which m my unhappy friend declare, that he neither 
could nor would i ~ ie without me, would make him 
declare, when he saw the sails and the waves, that he neithér , 
would nor.could go atall. A dread of some imaginary danger so 
enervated him, that he kept his bed, and wrote me word, that if he 
staid a week longer at Nantes, he should lose his reason of his life. 
My expostulations had some little effect, but -_ was no depend- 
ence, I found, on a man who had none, he conféssed, upon himself; 
and when I discovered, that no ship, with even tolerable accommo- 
dation, would sail till September, so that I could not keep my 
word with my, friends. in England, by returning from America be- 
fore the new year, I came back through Normandy about the 
middle of August, and having a few weeks to spare, made a very 
pleasant and improving excursion into Holland, which I traversed 
from South to North.. The detail of my €: ee may not per- 
haps be unentertaining*to you, when-I have the pleasure» of con- 
versing with you at your leisure; and I am not without lope of 
enjoying that pleasure, if you oe at Ruscombey before the 
term begins. I stay here till. thesSessions, arc over, and would 
immediately after take my chance of finding you in B ire, but 
am called upon to keep an old promise of visiting the Bishop of 
St. Asaph near Andover, and must spend a day or two with my 


~ 7 ~ friend 
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friend Poyntz. I can casily*conceiveshow little time you can have 
to write letters, yet if you could find a moment to Jet me knew how 
long you propose to remain in the country, I»wouldynot be in 
your neighbourhoud without paying my respects to you, sand I 
would indeed have takenRuscombe in my way to Oxford, if I 
had not been engaged tg make a visit an) Backi mshire. As 
to myself, 1 find such distraction among my political friends, that 
I should. be glad (if I had no other motive) to be fixed in dadia, 
at«thewdistance of 16,000. miles from all their animositics, but I 
am unhappily more unsettled than ever; * * * * writes me 
word, that he has nothing moreyat me to open some situa- 
tion forme in India. What this means I know not, but itdooks 
like some new plan, which may probably hang undecided. from 
session to session. _ On the whole I greatly fear, that it would have 
been happy for me, and» perhaps.for millions, if India had never 
existed, or if we * known as little of it as of Japan. 


“~~ 


Mr. JONES to Lord ALTHORPE. 
MY DEAR LORD, Oct. 5, 1782. 


Your friendly, letter caught me in Buckinghamshire, 
before I came to college, where I have been for some days sole 
governor, and almost,sole inhabitant/of Alfred's peaceful mansion, 
till Mr. Windham Surprised me agreeably, by coming with a 
design of passing some time.in this academical retreat: You, in 
the mean while, are taking healthful and pleasing exercise in 
Norfolk, wheré!Mr. Fox, I understand, is also shooting partridges ; 
and you are both ready, no doubt, to turn your firelocks, against 
the Dutch, should they make their appearance in your fields: when 
I was) in Zealand they expected us, and if they stand upon the 
_ ceremony of the first visit, We shall not, I imagine, meet very soon. 

~“ 


. “> ” In 
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In regard to my expectation of seeing ‘a little good attained for 
our miserable country, IT am not apt ‘to be sanguine, but rather 
inclined towear the worst than to expect the best. I rejoice, how- 
leas ‘distrust conceived by many honest men of those now 
in power; my-opinion is, that: power should always be distrusted, 
in whatever : is placed. As to America, I’ know not what 
eee EH Chim ut this I know, that the sturdy transatlantic 
yeomanry® will neither be dragooned nor bamboozled out of their 
liberty.” His principlésfin regard to our internal government are, 
unless Iam deluded is professions, such as my reason approves, 
and which is better, suélitas I know to beapproved in clear terms 
by our. recorded» constitution! “The friends of ***** were too 
monarchical, and those of **** far too aristocratica! for me; 
an@uif it'were possible to see an administration too democratical, 
I should equally dislike it. There) must’ be a mixture ofMall the 
powers, in due proportions weighed and measured by the laws, or 
the nation cannot exist without misery or sham I may write all 
this consistently with good manners. and with friendship, because I 
know the excellence of your understanding ‘and soundness of your 
principles; and independently. of miy presumption that all your 
actions’ must be” wise and just, I, see and applaud the motive 
which must have induced you to resign an office, which yon were 
not at-first much inclined to accept. -] amc ye t also, that you 
would as little endure a Swedish monarchy, d Venetian aristo- 
cracy. I enclose’a little yew d’esprit* which I wrote at. Paris. It 

© The jeu Pesprit mentioned here, is the Dialogue between a aad and Country 
Geatlenian on the Principles of Government. » In Dr. Towers’ Tract’ on “the Rights, of 


Juriesy'the following passagw relating to it occurs ; 

is After a Bill of Indictment had»-been found ngainst the Dean of St: Ap for the 
« publigation of the | edition which,was printed in Walcs, Sir William Jones™sent a letter 
to Lord Kenyon, then Chief Justice of Chester, in which he avawed himsclf to be the 
« author of the dialogue, and maintained that every position in it was “pirictly c conforth-- > 


* able to the laws and constitution of Eugland.”yp. £17. 
FF was 
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was printed here by'a society, who, ifithey will steer clear of party, 
will do more, good to Britain, than all the philosophers and anti- 
quaries of Somerset House. But to speak. the truth, J greatly 
doubt, whether they, or any other men in this country, cao it 
substantial good. ‘The nation, as Demosthenes safd, e fed 
like a consumptive patiemt, with chicken-broth be a which 
will neither suffer him to expire, nor keep him wholly alive. As 
to myself, if my friends are resolved to assail one another, iistead 
of concurring in any great and laudable efiow for the general safety, 
Thhave no course left, but to act and spé@ak rightly to the best of 
my understanding; but Dhave an additiofal motive for wishing to 
obtain an office in India, where I might have some prospect of con- 
tributing to the happiness of millions, or at least of alleviating.their 
misery,, aud serving my country-essentially, whilst I nenchted my 
fellow-creatures. me . a. 

When the sdlifons are over, I shall hasten to @hilbolton, and 
perform an old promise of passing a few days with the best of 
Bishops ; after which I shall take Midgham, and Baron E[yre’s at 
Ruscombe, in my way to London, where I must be at the begin- 
ning of the term. A Persian book 1s just printed here, said to have 
been composed by Tamerlane, who confesses, that he governed — 
nen by four great arts, bribing, dividing, amusing, and keeping in 
suspence. How far it may be an object with modern Tamerlanes, 
or’sultans of India, to govern me, I cannot tell; but as I cannot 
be bribed, without losing my senses, nor divided, without losing my 
life, I will ‘neither be amused, por a long in suspence ;\and, in- 
deed, I have so high an opinion of Lord Ashbittton, who never pro- 
fesses moge than he means, that I do not suspect any artifice in that 
business. x 
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Mr. JONES to Lady SPENCER. 
MADAM, Ne Chilbolton, Oct. 21,178. 
Though I wrote so lately to your Ladyship, and can- 
not loperby any thing 1 can now say to make amends for the 
- dulness of my last letter; yet, as some of the ladies here are this 
moment writimg to St. James’s Place, I cannot, prevail on myself 
to decline joining so agreeable a party, especially as the very fa- 
vougable accounts whigh were last night received of Lord Spencer's 
health have given mu spirits, and made me eager to offer my 
sincere congratulations Yes; L rejoice with the truest sincerity, 
that his Lordship’s neal is so likely to be re-established, for I 
cannot name a man of rank in the. nation, in whose health the 
public and all mankind, as well as his family and friends, are more 
truly interested. I have passed my time at Chilbolton agree- 
yably, that ten days have appeared like one; and it gives me con- 
cern that the near approach of the term, will obige me to, leave so 
charming and’ improving a socicty at the end of this week: after 
which 1 shall hope to find my friends at: Midgham in’ perfect 
health ; and then farewell, a long farewell to all.my rational and 
interesting pleasures, which must be succecded by. the drudgery of 
drawing bills in equity, the toil of answering cases, the squabbles 
of the bar, and the more vexatious dissentions and conflicts of the 
political world, which I vainly deprecated) and) now as vanity 
deplore. How happy would it be, if statesmen had more music in 
their souls, and could. bring themselves. to’consider, that what har- 
mony is iu a concert, such iss inion in a state; but in the gregt 
orchestra of politics, T find so many musicians out of humour, “and 
instiuments out of tune, that I am more tormented by, such dis- 
sonance than the man in Hogarth’s print, and am, ¢nofe ‘desirous 
than ever of being transported to the distance of five thousand 
leagues from all this fatal discord. pet hon 2 metaphor, I Jament # 


4 +. 
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with anguish the bitterness and animosity with which some of my 
friends have been*assailing others; as if empty altercation could. be 
the means of procuring any good to this afflicted country. (I find 
mysclf in more instances than one, like poor Petrarch, wishing to 
pass my days , ~ 


Fra’ magnanimi pochis a chi’l ben piace, *%, 
Di lor chi m’ assecura? aie 
Io vo gridando, pace, pace, pace. 


—but I shall not be heard, and must consol myself with the)pleas- 
ing hope, that your Ladyship, and the fi friends of virtue and 
humanity will agree in this sentiment withgé&c. 

WILLIAM JoNngS. 


Uyom the Duchess of DEVONSHIRE to Mr. JONES. 

MY DEAR MR. JONES, : , Plimton, Oct. 28, 1782. 

fin very happy that the fear of loypg a privilege, 

which you’are so good as towsay is precious to you; has’ induced 
you to write to me, for I assure you, that your letters give me very 
great pleasure; and that they, as well as the few times inwwhich we 
mect, make me regret very :uch, that the turn’ of your public 
engagements take you so much» from societies where you are 


» * 


wished for. | °.» : : sebonicad wf al 
pA Ms bg | paling 
Iagree with you, that; the political world is strangely torn. “If 
you had been in parliament at this crisis, you would have felt your- 
self in an uncomfortable situation; I confess; but I cannot think, 
that with the good Whig »principles: you are. blessed’ with, _ private 
sriendships or connections would move prevailed on you to remain 


silent or inactive. . us 
Lad 


- Chi vuol Catonelamico, © 
a Facilmente Pavrd: Siagido a Roma. S,y- , / 
rw * This 
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This I think would have been the test of your political 
friendship. 


- rejoiced that there is a chance of your returning to poctry. 
: a 


very valuable present made me by Dr. Blagden, physician 
to the camp, of your ode. in imitation of Callistratus. 1 wish I 
understood Greek, that I might read something Mr. Paradise has 
written at the top of it. I will attempt to copy it; and after the 
vatious characters I@have, in days of yore, scen you decipher, I 
will not despair of your, makingout Greek, though written by me. 


Al Xapires, Bie rl AaGsiv oma Pa wirely 


Zyceoat, yy evpoy ‘Taviove™. 
% P 


~ I shall expect to see the poem something sooner than the rest of 
your friends; and I assure you, the having so seldom the@pleasure 
of meeting you, does notdiminish the sincerity,» with which I shall 
ever retain that title.—If you are: still at ChiihSlton, pray give my 


love to the’ family there, and tell Miss Shipley to write-toamc. 


— 


. 
a 


My sealis:a’ talisman, which if you can send me the explanation 
of, I shall be much obliged to you. - 

rr * 85 eh me oe ® 

In the beginning of 1783, Mr. Jones published his translation of 
the seven Arabian poeins, which he had fitiéhed in 1781. It was 
hisintention to» have prefixed »to ‘this work, a discourse on the 
antiquity of ‘the Arabian language and characters, on the manners 
of the Arabs in the! age immediately preceding that of Mohammed, 
and other interesting information respecting the poems, and the 
lives of the authors} with a critical history of their oe but he 
could not command sufficient leisure for the execution of 1t., Some 
of the subjects intended#for this dissertation, appeared in a discourse 

* The Graccs, seeking a shrine that would.never decay, found the soul of Jones. s 
a ~n 
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on the Arabs, which he composed some yeurs afterwards, and from 

the manner in whith it was written, it is impossible not. to regret 

the imecoverable loss of the larger discussion which he originally 

proposed. The poems present us with a curious specimenjef the 

manners of the natives of Arabia, and on this account, must,be * 
particularly interesting to those, who considcr the study of human 

nature in all its varieties, as an instructive subject of contempla- 

tion. ‘ They exhibit (to use the words of Mr. Jones) an exact 

“ picture of the virtues and vices of the Agabs in)the age of the 

*“ seven poets, their wisdom and_ their fullyssand shew what may 

“be constantly expected from men of open hearts, and bailing 

“* passions, with no. law to control, and little religion to restos 
“ them.” 


‘Theyperiod was now arrived, when Mr. Joncs had the happiness 
to gain the accomplishment of his most anxious, wishes. Jn March 
1783, during the @@ministration of Lord Shelburne, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the supreme court of judicature at Fortwilliam 
at Bengal, on which occasion the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred upon him; and, in the April following, he. married Anna 
Maria Shipley, , the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. -Asaph. 
I have remarked the early impressionamade upon the affections of 
Sir William, Jones bape lady, and the honourable < determination 
which he formed upon that occasion, “and if I should have suc- 
ceeded in imparting to my readers any portion of that interest, 
which I feel in his personal concer Dh Ahey wi HH see him with plea- 
sure receiving the rewards of principle and aflection, tus 
: “s - - ; 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, ‘at, whose ai character and 
high literary reputation _it “s unnecessiry to. remind the public, 
possessed too enlightened an_ understanding not to appreciate the 
early distinguished talents and. virtues of Sir Wiliam Jones, and 

7 wr ’ their 
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their friendship was cemented by an union of political principles, 
and the: zealous admiration each felt for the constitution of their 
country. ~The Bishop, in the choice of a sonmin-law, had every 
_TeasOmito indulge the pleasing hope that he had consulted, as far 
as human Wicalane can extend, the happiness of his beloved daugh- 
ter; nor were his expectations disappointed. 
oa... 

For his appointment to India, Mr. Jones was indebted to the 
friendship of Lord Ashburton: in October 1782 T find «a letter 
from his Lordship to Mir. Jones, with the following words: “ You 
>» : give me credit foFnot being indifferent about the important 
ce still left in India, or your particular interest in il, in whieh I 

: consid that of the public so materially involved.” ‘I'he intelli 
g of bis suecéss was communicated to Mr. Jones, in the tollow- 
fe 6f congratulation, to which T subjoin one frowithé cele- 
brated: Franklin on the same occasion. Tie 
* "aes 

r. MY DEAR SIR, . “March 3, 1783. 
Tt is with little less satisfaction to myself than it can 

give ‘you, that T's end you thc ‘inclosed, and 1.do assure you there 
are cw events, in which TY could have felt so sensible a mortifica- 
tion. as in that of your finally missing this favourite object. The 
w er suggests to me ast no slight topic of congratulation, your 
being ieved from such. # journey and under stitch circumstances, 
as your | ast favour inti ates you had in contemplation for Wednes- 
day; ; but when I consi¢ er this. appointinent as securing to you at 
once, - the first ‘objects of human pursuit, those of ambition 
and lov eel it, av”subject of very serious and cordial congratu- 
Buon, which I desire. you uate, aes, to convey acogmnaly 
a I am, , with ev every good wish, dear Sir,” : 









: ie ; 


ASHBURTON. 
a 


" v- X our | faithful bumble servant, A 


ch I 
itclli* 
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DEAR FRIEND, Passy, March17, 1783. 

I duly received your obliging letterof Nev.15) ‘You 

will have since learnt how much was then and have been’ eon- 
tinually engaged in public affairs, and your goodness will excuse 
my not havinganswered itsooner. You announced your intended 
marriage with my much respected friend Miss Anna Maria, which 
I assure you gave meigreat pleasure, as I cahnot conceive a match 
more likely to be happy, from the amiable qualities cach of) you 
possess so plentifally. You ‘mention its taking place as soon as a 
prudent attention"to wordly interests would permit. I just now 
learn from Mr. Hodgson, that you'are appointed to an honour: 
and profitable place’ in thé Indies; so I expect now soon. to ‘hear of 
the awedding, and to receive the profile: With the good Bishop’s 
permission, I will join my blessing'with his; adding my wishes that 
you may return from that corrupting country, with a great deal of 
money honestly acquired, and with full’ as much virtue as you 
carry out with ren "- 


<4 ~ 


The caphenihy of my medal, which you know was projected be- 
fore the peace, is but just finished. None are yet struck in hard 
metal, but will ina x days. In the mean time, having | this good 
opportunity by Mr. Penn, I find you one of. the Epreuves. ‘You 
will sec that I have profited by some of your ideas, and “Adopted - 
the mottos you ‘vere so kind as to furnish. yy 


a 
I am at present quite recovered»from my late illness, | flatter _ 
myself that I may in the ensuing summer be ‘able to ake a 
trip to England, for the pleasure: of seeing once more my dear 
friends there, among whom the Bishop 10 Baya ray stand fore- 
smost in my estimation and Jaffeetion. eatin 


x 7 
wm 5 I thank 
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T thank you for your good wishes respecting me. Mine for your 
welfare and prosperity are not less earnest and sincere ; being with 
great truth, dear Sir, 
~~ Your affectionate friend, 

: and most obedient servant, 
BenyamMin FRANKLIN. 


* a * . & 


I have mentioned the literary productions of Sir William Jones in 

the order in which they were published. I. observe however two 

positions which had escaped my attention ; an abridged History 

e Life of Nadir Shah, in English, and a History of the Persian 

Language, intended to be prefixed to. the first edition of his Persian 
Grammatr.* - 


* The reader will peruse with pleasure the following lines fram the Arabic, written by 
Sir William Jones, in 1783. und addressed to Lady Jones, 


While sad suspense and chill delay 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest, 

. New hopes, new fears, from day to day, 
By turns assail-my lab’ring breast. 


My heart, which ardent love consumesy,: 
Throbs with each agonizing thought;, 

So flutters with entangled plumes, ~~ 
The lark in, wily meshes caught. 


There she, with unavailing strain, 
Pours thro’ the night her warbled grief: 


»)» The gloom retires, but not her pain; 

, a The dawn appears, but not relief. 
Two younglings wait the parent bird, 
Their thrilling sorrows to appease: 


She comes—ah! no: the sound they heard 
Was buts whisper of the breeze. 


. oc eo 


Z. N. Ded 


4 
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A long list might be formed of works which he meditated at 


different periods. He had projected a ‘i'reatise on Maritime 
Contracts; and with a view to the completion of this work, he 
commissioned a friend to purchase for him the Collections of 
Heineccius, containing the Dissertations of Stypman and Kerrick, 
with any other works that could be procured on the same subject. 
It was also his intention to re-publish Lyttleton’s Treatise on 
Tenures, from the first edition of 1482, with a new translation, 
explanatory notes, and a commentary; and to prefix an Introduc- 
tory Discourse on the Laws of England. He had made a con- 
siderable progress’ towards the completion of this. work, which 
still exists, but) not in a sufficient degree of advancement Ag 
publication. 


I have remaked the extraordinary avidity with which he availed 
himself of every opportunity to acquire knowledge: but I have 
omitted to mentiOn his attendance during a course of anatomical 
lectures, by the celebrated Hunter: and amongst other sciences 
which he’ diligently and successfully cultivated, I have still to 
mention the Mathematics, in which he had advanced so far, as to 
read and understand Newton’s Principia. — 


The review of the various acquisitions of Sir William Jones in 
science and literature, will be introduced in another place ; and 
having brought to a close that portion of his life, which was passed 
in England, I must now prepare the reader to iueeeport himself 
with him to Hindustan. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES embarked for India in the Crocodile 
frigate ; and in April 1783, left his native country, to which he was 
never to return, with the unavailing regret and affectionate wishes 
of lis nu:nerous friends and admirers. 

As to himself, the melancholy impressions. whiclr he could not 
el on such an Occasion, were alleviated by various cons'dira- 
tions. The expectations of five years were now accomplished in the 
attainment of his wishes; he anticipated the utility of, his official 
labours to the public, and the occupation so peculiarly delightful 
to him, of investigating unexplored minesvof literature. Sir William 
Jones was now in his thirty-seventh year, in the full vigour of his 
faculties, and he looked forward with ardour to the pleasures and 
advantages arising from his situation i India, without any appre- 
hefision that the climate of that country would prove hostile to his 
constitution. A difference of opinion on great political qnestions, 
without diminishing his regard for his friends, had narrowed his 
habits of intercourse with some whom he sincerely esteemed, and 
hé felt therefore the less regret in quitting those whose principles 
he wished to approve, but® from whom, ‘an adherence to his own 
frequently compelled to’ dissent. He reflected with pleasure 
on the 1 sndency of his station, that the line of duty, which it 
prescribegiggwas strait and defined, and in leaving his native country, 
for which he retained the warmest affection, he was not sorry to 
abandon all political cares ‘and discussions. But his greatest 
consolation and enjoyment were derived from the society of 


Lady Jones. 


rs 
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To those who are destitute of intergal resources, whose habits 
have led them to ‘seek for amusement in the miscellaneous. occur- 
rences and topics of the day only,.a sea voyage is a period of 
fatigue, languor, and anxiety. To Sir William Jones every new 
scene was interesting, and his mind, exercised. by incessant study 
and reflection, possessed an inexhaustible fund of subjects ; which 
he could at pleasure select and apply to the purposes of recreation 
and improvement, but his application during his voyage was more 
particularly directed to those studies, by which he was to enlarge 
the requisite ‘qualifications for discharging the duties of his 
public station, with satisfaction to himself, and benefit to the 


> 


commubity.* | + 
| The 


’ 


* The following memorandum was written by Sir William Jones during his voyage, 
Objects of Enquiry during my residence .in Asia. 


. The Laws of the Hindus and Mohammedans. 

. The History of the Ancient World. 

. Proofs and Mlustrations of Scripture. 

. Traditions concerning the Deluge, &c. : 

- Modern Pelitics'and Geography of Hindustan. 

. Best Mode of geverning Bengal. 

. Arithmetic and Geometry, and mixed Sciences of the Asiaties. 
. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy of the Indians. 

. Natural Productions of India. 

10. Poetry, Rhetoric, an2 Morality of Asia. 
11. Music of the Eastern Nations. 

12. The Shi-King, or $00 Chinese Odes. * 

13. The best accounts of Tibet and Cashmir. .- 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce of India. * 
15. Mogul Constitution, contained in the Defteri Migmpbit and Aye bari. 
16, Mahratta Constitution. os. 


Ce wu ew Dw 





To print and publish the Gospel of St. Luke in Arabic. 
To publish Law Tracts in Persian or Arabic. 


fl To 
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~The following short letter to Lord Ashburton, written’ a few 
weeks after his embarkation, may not be unacceptable to the 
reader: 


. Sit WILLIAM JONES to Lord ASHBURTON. 

; April 27, 1783. 
Your kind letter found nme on board the Crocodile: 

I should have been very unhappy had it missed me, since I have 
long*habituated myself to set the highest value on every word you 
spedk, and"every line you write. Of the two inclosed letters, to 
our friends,Impey and Chambers, I will takerthe greatest care, and 
will punctually follow your directions as to the first of them. My 
departure was sudden indeed ; but the Admiralty were so anxious 
for the sailing of this frigate, and their orders were so peremptory, 
that it was impossible toy wail for any thing but a breeze. Our 
voyage has hitherto been tolerab y pleasant, and, since we left the 
Channel, very quick: We begin to sec albicores about the ship, 
and to perceive an agreeable change of climate. Our days, though 
short, give me ample time for study, recreation, and-cxercise; but 


. 


To print and publish the Psalms of, David in Persian Verse. 
To Compose, if God grant me Life, 


1. Elements of the Laws of England. . alt 
Model—The Essay on Bailment—Anistotle. 
2. The History of the American W ar. 


e Model—Thucydides and Polybius. 
3. Britain discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Constitution of England, Machinery. 


Hindu Gods. 





Medel—Homer.. 
4. Spe olitical and Forensic. 






Model—Demosthenes. 
5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. 
_ Model—Plato. 
G6. Letters. Model—Demesthenes and Plato. 


1eth July, 1788. Crocodile Frigate. 
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my joy and delight proceed from the surprising health and spirits 
of Anna Maria, who joins me in affectionate remembrance ‘to 
Lady Ashburton. As to you, my dear Lord, we consider you as 
the spring and fountain of our happiness, as the author and parent, 
(a Roman would have added; what the coldness of our northern 
language will hardly admit) the god of our fortunes. It is possible 
indeed, that by incessant labour and irksome attendance at the bar, 
I might in due time have attained all that my very limited ambi- 
tion could aspire to; butin no otherstation than that which I owe to 
your friendship, could I have gratified at once my boundless curiosity 
concerning the peopleyof the East, continued the exercise of my 
profession, in which I sincerely delight, and enjoyed at the sam 

time the comforts of domestic life. The grand jury of Denbigh- 
shire, have found, I understand, the bill against the Dean of St. 
Asaph, for publishing my dialogue ; but)as an indictment for a 
theoretical essay on government was I believe never before known, 
I have no apprehension for the consequences. "As to the doctrines 
in the tract, though I shall certainly not preach them: to the In- 
dians, who, must and will be governed by absolute power, yet I 
shall go through life with a persuasion, that they are just and 
rational, that substantial freedom is both-the daughter and parent 


of virtue, and that virtue is, the only source of public and private 
felicity. Farewell. 
* * * 2 fc # 

In the course of the voyage he stopped at Madeira, and, in ten 
additional weeks of prosperous sailing from) the rugged islands of 
Cape Verd, arrived at Hinzuan or Joanna. Of this is where 
he remained a few days only, he has published an int 
amusing description. He expatiates with rapture on” hit a 
to it, delineates with the skill of an artist the beauties of the 
scenery, and sketches with the discriminating pen of a philosopher, 
the characters and manners of the unpolished but’ hospitable na- 


? tives. 
fre 
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tives. The novelty of the scene was attractive, and its impression 
upon his mind is strongly marked by tlie following just and elegant 
reflection, which in substance is more than once repeated in his 
writings :— If life were not too short for the complete discharge of 
*‘ all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acqui- 
“* sition even of necessary knowledge in any degree of pertection, 
“with how much pleasure aud improvement might a great part_of 
“ it be spent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and 
“ contemplating the nature of man in all its varicties |"* 


But it would be injustice to his memory, to pass over without 
particular notice, the sensible and dignified rebuke, with which he 
repelled the rude,attack of Mussulman bigotry,on the, divinity of 
our Saviour. During a visit which he made to a native of the 
island, a Coran was_ produced for his inspection, and _ his attention 
was pointedly directed to a passage.in a commentary accusing the 
Christians of blasphemy, in calling our Saviour the Son of God. 
‘‘ ‘The commentator (he repli) was much to blame for passing, so 
*‘ indiscriminate and hasty a censure; the, title which gave your 
“ legislator, and which gives you such offtce, was often applied 
“in Judea by a bold figure, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, 
“ though unusual in Arabic, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 
“ mankind, who are commanded to call God thcir father; and in 
“this large sense, the Apostle to the Romans calls the elect the 
* children of God, and the Messiah the first born among many 
“ brethren ; but the words only begotten are applied transcendantly 

“and arably to him alone ; and a8 for me, who belicve the 

agpeilgivnch ys also. profess to believe, though you assert 

« withcut proof that we have altcred them, I cannot refuse him 

‘an appellation, though far surpassing our reason, by which he is 

“ distinguished in the Gospel; and the believers: in» Mohammed, 
@ Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iv. p. 488. 











i 


“ who 


a 
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“who expressly names him the Messiah, and pronounces him. to 
* have been born of a virgin (which alone might fully justify the 
‘* phrase condemned by this author) are themselves condemnable, 
“ for cavilling at words, when they cannot object to the substance 
“ of our faith, consistently with their own*.” 


This quotation affords a decisive proof of the belief. of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in the sublime doctrines of the Christian. religion. 
Had he been an infidel, he would have smiled at the scoffs of 
Mussulman bigotry ; and had he been indifferent to his faith, he 
would have been silent. on an occasion, where he could. expect 
neither candour nor concessions from his antagonists. Indeed she 
was well aware, that a religious dispute with those zealots, would 
have been fruitless and unseasonable, and might have been dan- 
gerous; but, as it was inconsistent with bis principles, to disavow 
or conceal what he firmly believed and professed, he could not 
suffer the attack to pass without reprehension, and he grounded it 


oa premises, which his opponents could not dispute, nor did they 
venture to answer. or 


From’ Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing material occurred, and he 
Janded at Calcutta, in September 1783. His reputation had_ pre- 
ceded his arrival, which was anxiously expected, and he had the 
happiness to find, that his appointment had diffused a general: sa- 
tisfaction, which his presence now rendered ‘complete. The 
students of the Oriental languages were eager to welcome a 
scholar, whose erudition’ in that branch of literatur as unri- 
valled, and whose labours and genius had assisted t rogress ; 
while the public rejoiced in the possession of a magistrate, wh 


probity and independence were no less acknowledged than. his 
abilities. 






‘ 


* Sit William Jones’s Works, yol, i. p. 485. 


; With 
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With what rapture he himself contemplated his new situation, 
may be more easily conceived than described. As a magistrate of 
the supreme court of judicature, he had now that opportunity, 
which he ever ardently desired, of devoting his talents to the service 
of his native country, and of promoting the happiness of the com- 
munity in which he resided; while the history, antiquities, natural 
productions, ‘arts, sciences,/and literature of Asia, opened an ex- 
tensive and almost boundless field to his enquiries. He was now 
placed amidst a people, whose pretensions to antiquity had hitherto 
eluded» research, and whose manners, religion, and customs, still 
retained the same characteristical peculiarities, by* which they 
were originally distinguished. ‘Time, who spreadsithe veil of obli- 
vion over the opinions and works of mankind, who annihilates 
empires and the records of their existence, had spared the doc- 
trines and language of the followers of Brama, and, amidst the 
ravages of conquest and oppressions of tyranny, seemed to protect 
with parental care some of the earlicst monuments of his reign. 
The Hindoos in fact presented to the observation of Sir William 
Jones, a living picture of antiquity: and although the colouring 
might be somewhat faded and obscured, the lineaments of the 
original character were still discernible by thesmost superficial ob- 
server, Whilst he remarked them with discrimination and rapture. 


Tn’ December 1783, he entered upon bis judicial functions, and 

at the opening of the sessions, delivered his first charge to the 
grand jiity.The public had formed a high estimate of his: ora- 
torical p s, nor were they disappointed. His address was 
légant, ise, amd appropriate; the exposition of his senti- 

‘ments and principles was equally manly and ‘conciliatory, and 
caléulated to inspire general satisfaction, as the known sincerity of 
his character was a test of his adherence to his professions. In 
glancing at dissentions, which, at no remote period, had unfortu- 

\¢ HOW i 
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nately prevailed between the supreme executive and judicial 
powers in Bengal, he shewed that they might and ought to be 
avoided, that the functions of both were distinct, and could be 
exercised without danger of collision, in promoting what should be 
the object of both, the public good. 


In the intervals of leisure from his profcSeronal “Guties, he di- 
rected his attention to- scientific objects; he soon saw that the 
field of rescarch in India, was of an extent to baffle the industry 
of anysindividual ; and that whatever success might attend his own 
indefatigable: labours, it'could only be explored by the united ef- 
forts of many. »With these ideas, he devised the institution of a 
society in Calcutta, on the plan of those established in the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, as bestycalculated to excite and facilitate 
the enquiries of the ingenious, asyaffording the means of preserving 
the numerous little tracts and essays, which otherwise would be 
lost to the public, and of concentrating all the valuable know- 
ledge, which might be#obtained in Asia. The suggestion was 
received with the greatest satisfaction by several gentlemen to whom 
he communicated ‘it, and the members of the new association, 
assembled for the first time, in January_1784. 


The repetition ofa narrative, which has already appeared in several 
publications*, may be deemed superfluous; but a detail of the cir- 
cumstances attending the formation of an Institution, of which Sir 
William Jones was not only the founder, but the brightest ornament, 
cannot with propriety be omitted in the memoirs.of his life. 

It had been resolved to follow, as nearly as pos e, the plan 
of the Royal Society in London, of which the King is the patron, 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. Introduction. The aecount is omitted in the works of 
Sir William Jones. 
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and at the first meeting, it was therefore agreed, to address the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the society, and soliciting the honour of their patronage, which 
was gtanted in the most ffattering terms of approbation. The 
members next proceeded to the nomihation of a president: and 
as Warren Hastings, Esquire, then Governor-General of India, had 
distinguished himself as the first liberal promoter of useful know- 
ledge in Bengal, and especially as the great encourager of Persian 
and Sanscrit literature, they deemed him entitled to every mark of 
distinction, which it wasin their power to offer: and although they 
were aware, that the numerous and important duties of his public 
station, might prove an insurmountable objection to his ACU ae 
cence, they nevertheless determined to solicitglis acceptance of 4. 
honorary title of president»of the society, asa just-tribute of 
respect, which the occasion seemed to demand, atid which could 
not have been omitted, without an appearance of inattention to 
his distinguished merit. re 


. 

The application was received with the acknow\edgment due to 
the motives which»dictated it * but Mr. Hastings, for the reasons 
which had been anticipated declined hig acceptance of the prof- 
fered title, and “‘ begged leave to resign»his pretensions to the 
“gentleman, whose genius had planned ‘the institution, aii was 
“Most capable of conducting it, to the aitainment of the great 
“and splendid purposes of its formation.” Sir William Jones, 
upon the feceipt of this answer, was immediately and unanimously 
rec tesae to accept the presidency of the society. On this occa- 
Bion. hommetressed the following letter to Mr. Hastings : 


MY DEAR SIR; : 
Independently of my géxeral presumption, that what- 

ever you determine is right, I cannot but admit the solidity of the 
r 5 
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reasons, which induce you to decline that precedence, to'which, if 
our society were in its full vigour instead of ,beimg,in its cradle, 
you would have a title paramount to ally who have becn, are, or 
will be, in this country. Every part of your letter (except that 
which your kind indulgen@e makes.so honourable to me) carries 
with it the clearest conviction. Your first reason (namely, an un- 
willingness to accept an honorary trust, and want of leisure for 
one, that may require an active part) must appear Satisfactory to 
all. J trust, you will consider our act as proceeding solely from 
our anxiety to give you that distinction, «which justice obliged us to 
give. As to myself, I could never have been satisfied, if, in tra- 
yersing the sea of knowledge, I had fallen in with a ship of your 
rate and station, without striking my flag. One thing more, my 
dear Sir, 1 must assure you of, that in whatever manner your objec- 
tions had been stated, I should have thought them just and wise ; 
and if it were not.for the pleasure,swhich your friendly communi- 
cation of them has given me, I should, repent.of the trouble which 
ourimtended homage has oecasioned. » 


I return Mr."Tumner’s letters, with many thanks for the entertain- 
ment which Lady J. and myself havegreceived from them. I pro- 
mise myself much delight and instruction from his conversation, 
and hope that when he shall think proper to communicate a rela- 
tion of his travels*, he will pyefer our, socicty to that of London.” I 
will pay my respects to you imethe evening, and am concerned, 
from a selfish motive, that the place where I now write, will so 


* This relation was published in 1800, unde the title of “ An Account @ “Embassy 
“to the Court of Teshoo Lama in Tibet 3” &c. , by Captain Samuel Turner} It is exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. The author, whose amiable manners and good qualities” 
had endeared him to his friends, was seized with an apoplexy as he was walking the 
streets of London, end died within two days. 
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soon loseone of its greatest advantages. Believe me to be, with 

unfeigned regard, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
/Witrram Jones. 
ee eo Me 

To this public and private record of the merit of Mr. Hastings, 
in promoting and encouraging the pursuits of literature in Asia, 
the addition of any further testimony must he superfluous; yet I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of stating briefly the grounds of 
his claims to that distinction, Which excited the acknowledgments, 
and prompted the solicitation of the society, -- 
Mr. Hastings entered into the service of the East-India company, 
with all the advantages of a regular classical education, and with a 
mind strongly impressed with the pleasures of literature. ‘The com- 
mon dialects of Bengal,  after§{his arrival in that country, soon 
became*familiar to him; and at’a period when the use and import- 
ance of the Persian languagegwere’ scaréely suspected, and When 
the want of that grammatical and philological assistance, which 
has facilitated thé labours of wditeediig studentsy rendered the at- 
tainment of it a task of peétliar difficulty, he acquired a profi- 
(ciency in it. His success not only contributed'to make known the 
*~ advantages of the acquisition, but proved an inducement to others 
to follow his example, and the gencral knowledge of the Persian 
language, which has been ‘since attained by the servants of the 
East-India company, has’ conspired to produce political effects of 
the greatest national importance, by promoting and accelerating 
the im ments, which have taken place in the system of in- 
ternal administration in Bengal. 


- 


IfsMr. Hastings cannot claim the merit of having himself ex- 
plored the mine of Sanscrit literarure, he is eminently entitled to “a 
* * r p 
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praise of having invited and liberally encouraged the researches of 
others.. But he has a claim to commendations of’a higher nature ; 
for a conduct no less favourable to the cause of literature, than to 
the advancement of the British influence in India, by removing 
that reserve and distrust if the professors of the Braminical Faith, 
which Jad taught them to view with suspicion all attempts to inves- 
tigate their code, and to apprehend the infringement of its’ ordi- 
nances, in our political rule. The importance of his success will be 
readily acknowledged by those, whose observation qualifies them 
to form a due estimate of .it »-and to those who have not had the 
advantages of local éxperience, the. communication of my ‘own 
may not be unsatisfactory. 


The spirit of the, Mohammedan religion is adverse to every ap- 
pearance of idolatry, and the conquest of Hindustan by tlhe Mus- 
salmans, was prosecuted with the’geal of a religious crusade. ‘The 
rage of proselytism was unitédywith the ambition of dominion, and 
the subversion of the Hindu superstition was always considered 
a religious obligation, theidischatge of which might indeed be sus- 
pended by politi@alsconsiderations, but could zever be renounced : 
and, notwithstanding occasional marks of tolefation i7 some of 
the emperors of Hindustan, or their viceroys, their Hindu s — 
jects were ever beheld by them in the contemptuous lig of 
infidels and idolaters. They were of  coursé naturally disposed to 
apprehend the effects of a similar bigotry and intolerance in their 
European governors, so widely discriminated from themselves in 
manners, language, and religion. ‘Bhe Bramins, too, ( had the 
feclings common to the bulk of the people,) deemed themselves 
precluded by daws, in their opinion of sacred and eternal obliga- 
tion, from afly development of their secret doctrinesiito a race of 
people, whaeould only be ranked i the lowest of the four Classes " 
of we and to whom, with little exception, their secrecy and » 
—~5 © 
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reserve had hitherto proved impenetrable. To surmount these ob- 
stacles, toysubdue the jealousy and prejudices of the Bramins, 
and to diminish the apprehensicns of the people at large, required 
a conduct regulated by the most liberal and equitable principles, 
and the influence of personal intercourse and conciliation. ‘he 
compilation of a code of laws by Pundits, convened by the invita- 
tion of Mr. Hastings, the Persian version of it, made under their 
immediate inspection, and the translation of the Bagvhat Geeta, a 
work containing all the grand mysteries of the “Braminical Faith, 
are incontrovertible is of the success of his efforts, to imspire 
confidence im minds where distrust was habitual, while a variety 
of useful publications, undertaken at his suggestin, demonstrate 
the beneficial effects of his patronage and encouragement of 
- Oriental literature. 
Amongst the original membegg of the society, who subscribed the 
addresssto the Governor-Geneill and, Council, proposing the insti- 
tution, will be found the names of several who have distinguished 
themselves by their proficiency in Oriental learning ; of Mr. 
William Chambers, whose knuWledge of the dialects on the coast 
of Coromandel, as well as "of Persian and Arabic literature, was 
pepitical and extensive, and his least praise; of Mr. Francis Glad- 
n, the author of many works calculated to assist the students of 
the Persian language, the translator of various Oriental mant- 
scripts, and porticult of the institutes of Akbar, the wisest, 
Preatést, and most tolerant monarch, that ever swayed the sceptre 
of India* ; of Captain Charles Hamnltey who published a trans- 


> $ | * ws lation 


& The: toleration of Akbar, and his cufidsity to investigate theireligious tenets of other 
nations, have €xposed him to the charge of heresy amongst tlie wnedane in general. 
In a collection of his letters, published by his learned mined, there is one 
addressed to the king of Portugal, in which he censures in the strongest terms, the slavish 
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lation of the Hedaiya, a code of Mohammedan laws, which has 
been found of great use in the administration of justice in Bengal ; 
and of Charles Wilkins, Esquire, the first Englishman who ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of the Janguage of the Bramins, and 
who, by the application of rare talents and industry, by his own per- 
sonal excrtions, invented and cast types of the Debnagree, Persic, 
and Bengalese characters, in such perfection, that no succeeding 
attempts have exhibited any improvement upon his labours. Of 
these names, two only survive. 


a: _ 


The loss of Mr. Chambers must be particularly lamented, by’ all 
who feel an interest in Communicating a knowledge of the doctrines 
of salvation, to the natives of India. In an early period of lifewhe 
saw and feltthe truth and importance of the Christian Réligion, and 
while his own conduct exhrbited the strength of his conviction, he 
thought it a duty to employ nisgiplents and acquirements in dis< 


propensity of mankind, to adoptsthe religious, principles of their fathers and those 
amongst whom they have been brought up,’ without evidence or investigation ; he avows 
his own pleasure and profit, in conversing with the learned professors of different persua- 
sions, and desires that ae of that characters, conversant in the Oriental and Eu- 
ropean languages, may be sent to him. He also requests tranglations of the heavenly 
bvoks, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospels, or of any others of general utility. 
In code of instructions, specifically addresacd tothe officers of his empire, I find the. 
two following passages : ; 4 
« Do not molest mankind on account of their religious principles. If in the affairs of 
** this world, which are transitory and perishable, a prudent man is guided by aregard to 
“his interest; still less, In spiritual concerns, which are°eternal, whilst he retains his 
“ senses, willhe adopt what is pernicious. If truth be on his side, donot oppose it and 
“molest him ; but if it/be with you, and he from want of understanding should have im- 
‘« bibed erroneous notions, ignorance isjhis malady, and he is to be cone an object 
‘Sof your compassion and assistance, not ofymolestation and severity. "Keep on good: 
“terms with the upright and virtuous of al/ persuasions. 
«« The best adoration, which man inthis world can pay to his Makery is duly to ad- 
“ minister the affairs of his.creatures, discarding passion and affection, and without dis- 
“ tinction of friend or foe, relation or stranger.” = 
—t seminating 
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seminating amongst the untaught natives a knowledge of that 
faith, which he regarded of supreme and universal importance. 
In this view, he determined to undertake a translation of the New 
Testament into Persian, and devoted all his leisure to the perform- 
ance of this task, with the most zealous solicitude to make it 
accurate; but he had not completed half the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, when it pleased Providence to call him out of this life. 


Such, amongst others, were the original members of the socicty 
formed at Calcutta, for enquiring into the history, antiquities, the 
natural prodactions, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, under 
the patronage of Sir William Jones, who at the first meeting after 
they institution was completed, in his capacity of president, un- 
folded, in an elegant and appropriate address, the objects proposed 
for their researches, and concluded with a promise, which he ainply 
discharged, of ene result of his own studies and 
enquiries. >> 

“ 

That he might be qualified to perform this promise, in a manner 
worthy his high feputation, sas well.as ftom moré"commanding mo- 
tives, he determined to commence without loss of time the study of 
the Sanscrit. His reflection had before suggested, that_a know- 
ledge of this ancient tongae would be of the greatest utility, 
in enabling him to discharge with confidence and satisfaction to 
himself, the duties of a judge ; and he soon discovered, what sub- 
sequent experience fully confirmed, that no relidnce could be placed 
op the opinions or interpretations of the professors of the Hindu 

_ law, uni were qualified td’ examine their authorities and quo- 
tations, and detect their errors) and misrepresentations. On the 
other hand, he knew that all attempts to explore the religion or 
literature of India, through any other medium than ‘a knowledge 


of the Sanscrit, must be unperfect anu unsatisfactory; it was cvi- 
+ 11 ye 
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dent, that the most erroncous and discordant opinions on these 
subjects, had been circulated by the ignorance of those who had 
collected their information from oral communications only, and that 
the pictures exhibited in Europe, of the religion and literature of 
India, could only be compared to the maps constructed by the 
natives, in which every position is distorted, and all proportion 
violated. As a lawyer, he knew the value and importance of ori- 
ginal documents and records, and as a scholar and man of science, 
he disdained the idea of amusing the Jearned world, with secondary 
information on subjects which had greatly interested their curiosity, 
when he had the means of access to the original sources. He was 
also aware, that much was expected by the literati in Europe, from 
his superior abilities and Iearning, and he felt the strongest inclina- 
tion to gratify their expectations in the fullest possible extent. 


Of his time he had early learned to be a rigid economist *, and 
he frequently regretted the sacrifices of it, which custom or cere- 
mony extorted. An adherence to this principle, while it restrained 
in some degree his habits of social, intercourse, necessarily limited 


* As a proof of the strict regularity of Sir William Jones in the application of his time, 
the reader is presented with a transcript of a card in his own writing. It contains, indeed, 
the occupations which he had prescribed to himself in a period of the following year; but 
may serve as a sample of the manner in which he devoted his leisure hours at all times. 

Dairy Stupigs 
for the 
Long Vacation of 1785: 


Mornang.....0.08...One letter. 

Ten chapters of the Bible. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 

Hindu Law, &c. * 
Afternoonuwelndian Geography. 


Eventng.woou:-Roman History, 
Chess. Ariosto, 
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his correspondence with his friends. From the few letters which he 
wrote, I shall now select such, as describe his tcelings, thoughts, 
and occupations, a few months only after his arrival in Bengal, 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Mr. Justice HYDE. 

DEAR SIR; Friday Evening, at the Chambers, Jan. 1784. 

Ramlochimd has raised my curiosity by telling me, 

that when you had occasion to receive the evidence of some Mugs, 

they produced a book in strange square characters, which they 

called Zuboor. Now Zuboor is the name by which-the—Psadnsof 

David are known in Asia. May not this book be the Psalms in old 

Hebrew or Samaritan, and the people a sect of Jews? Can you 
give me any information on this head ? 


ca 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Mr. Justice HYDE. 
i. Garden, May 14, 1784. 


Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your kind concern and 
attention. I was’on the bridge by Col. Tolly’s house in the midst of 
the storm, my horses mad with the fear of the lightning, and my 
carriage every moment in danger of being overset by the wind; J 
was wet to the skin, and saved from worse inconvenience hy the 
diligence of my servants, who took off the horses and drew the 
carriage to a place of safety. I am nevertheless in good health ; 
but Lady Jones is not quite recovered from a severe cold and rheu- 
matism, attended with a fever. 


RememWer that Iam always ready to relieve you at the chame 
bers in the Loll Bazar*, and will cheerfully take the labouring oar 


* A house in Calcutta, where the puisné judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 


attended by rotation in the evening, as justices df the peace. ° 


are, 
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nexth month if you please; especially, as I propose to spend the 
long vacation in a floating house, and to leave Calcutta as soon as 
the session is over; but J] shall return dead or alive before the 22d 
of October. J am inexpressibly amused by a Persian translation of 
an old Sanscrit book, called Siry Bha’gwat, which comprizes al- 
most the whole of the JZimdu religion, and contains the life and 
achievements of Crishen; it is by far the most entertaining book, 
on account of its novelty and wildness, that I ever read. 
Farewell, and believe me, dear Sir, 
iver affectionately yours, 
Witiram Jones. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK RUSSELL. 
Calcutta, March 10, 1784. 
You would readily excuse my delay in answering your 
obliging letter, if you could form an idea vof the incessant hurry and 
confusion, in which I haye been kept ever since my arrival in 
Bengal, by necessary business, or necessary formalities, and by 
the difficulty of settling myself to. my mind, in a country so dif- 
ferent from that which I have left.. 1 am indeed at best, but a 
bad correspondent; for I never write by candle-light, and find so 
much Arabic or Persian to sead, thatjall my leisure in a morning, 
is hardly sufficient for a thousandth part of the reading that would 
be highly agreeable and useful to me; and as I purpose to spend 
the long vacation up the country, I wish to be a match in conver- 

sation with the learned natives, whom J may happen to meet. 

I rejoice that you are so near, but lament thatjgou are not 
nearcr, and am not without hope, that you may one day be tempted 
to visit Bengal, where I flatter myself you will give me as much of 
your company as possible. 


. 


Many 
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Many thanks for your kind hints in regard to my health. As to 
me, I do not expect, as long as ] stay in Tudia, to be free from a 
bad digestion, the morbus literatorum, for which there is hardly 
any remedy, but abstinence from too much food, literary and cu- 
linary. I rise before the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride; my 
diet is light and sparing, and 1 go early to rest; yet the activity of 
my mind is too strong tor my constitution, though naturally not 
infirm, and I must be satisfied with a valetudinarian state of health. 
If you should meet with any curiosities on the coast, either in your 
botanical rainbles or in reading, and will communicate them to our 
society, lately instituted for enquiring into the history, civil and 
natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, we 
shall give you our hearty thanks. ‘There is an Abyssinian here, 
who knew Mr. Bruce at Gwender. I have examined him, and he 
confirms Bruce’s account. Every day supplies me with something 
new in Oriental learning, and if I were toystay here half a century, 
I should be continually amused. 


~< 


Ur 





Sir WILLIAM JONES to 


- : ' April 18, 1784. 
* *# +. # @& +* * 


fam discouraged from writing to you as copiously as | 
wish, by the fear that mysl@tter may never reach you. J] inclose 
however a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is here said to be tie 
only correct specimen of Hindu mythology that has appeared ; it 
is certainly new and quite original, except the form of the stanza, 
which is Milton’s. I add the character of Lord Ashburton, which 


my zeai far his fame prompted me to publish’. 
* Had 


® Lord Ashburton died on the 18th of August 1783. His character, written by Sir_r 
William Jones, is published in vol. iv. of his works, page 577. 1 transcribe from it the 


last paregraph, as a proof of the gratitude and sensibility of the writer. 
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* * * © ~ * * Had I dreamt that the 
dialogue would have made such a stir, I should certainly have 
taken more pains with it. I will never cease to avow and justify 
the doctrine comprised in it. I meant it merely as an imitation of 
one of Plato’s, where a boy wholly ignorant of geometry, is made 
by a few simple questions to demonstrate a proposition, and I in- 
tended to inculcate, that the principles of government were so 
obvious and intelligible, that a clown might be brought to under- 
stand them. As to raising sedition, I as much thought of raising a 
church. 


My dialogue contains my system, which I have ever avowed, and 
ever will avow ; but I perfectly agree (and no man of sound in- 
tellect can disagree) that such a system is wholly inapplicable to 
this country, where millions of men are so wedded to inveterate 
prejudices and habits, that if liberty could be forced upon them 
by Britain, it would make them as“miserable as the cruelest des- 
potism. : ° 


Pray remember me affectionately to all my friends at the bar, 
whom I have not time to enumerate, and assure my academical 


“ For some months beforc his death, the nursery had been his chief delight, and gave 
*¢ him more pleasure than the oabinet could hav¥ewafforded : but this parental affection, 
*< which had been a source of so much felicity, was probably a cause of his futal ilincss. 
“ He had lust one son, and expected to lose another, when the author of this painful 
“ tribute to his memory, parted from him, with tears in his eyes, little hoping to sce him 
* again in a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, that his tears now 
* steal from him, and begin to moisten the paper on which he writes, be reluctantly 
leaves a subject, which he could not soon have exhausted ; and jjpen he also shall 
** resign his lite to the great Giver of it, he desiresno other decoration of his humble 
* grave-stone, than this honourable trath : 


~ 


‘© With none to flatter, none to recommend, ‘ 
“ DuNNiNG approv’d, and mark’d him as a friend.” 
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and professional friends, that 1 will write to them all when I have 
leisure. Farewell, &c. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES CHAPMAN, Esq. 

Gardens, near Allipore, April 26, 1784. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the warmest thanks in 

my own name, and in that of our infant society, for the pleasure 

which we have received from your interesting account of Cochin- 

china, with considerable extracts from which we have been favoured 

by our patrons. Our meetings are well attended, and the society 

may really be said, considering the recent time of its establish- 
ment, to flourish. 


We have been rather indisposed, the weather being such as we 
had no idea of in Englands» excessive heat at noon, and an inces- 
sant high wind from morningyto night; at this moment it blows a 
hurricane, and my study reminds me of my, cabin at sea. Our way 
of life however is quite pastoral in this retired spot; as my prime 
favourites, among, all our pets, are two large English sheep, which 
came with us from Spithead, and, having narrowly escaped the 
knife, are to live as long and as happily with us as they can; they 
follow us for bread, and arewperfectly domestic. We are literally 
lulled to sleep by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder, that 
the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, makes such a figure in Oriental 
poetry. Since I am resolved to sit regularly in court as Jong as I 
am well, not knowing how soon! may be forced to remit my ate 
tention to business, 1 shall not be at liberty to enter my budgerow 
till near thé®énd of July, and must be again in Calcutta on the 
22d of October, so that my time will be very limited ; and I shal] 


wish if possible to see Benares. 


* ’ . . . - 
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The principal, object of his meditated excursion was to open 
sources of information, on topics entirely new in the republic of 
letters. ‘The indisposition which he mentions, not without appre- 
hensions of its continuance, had not altogether left him when he 
cominenced his journey, and during the progress of it returned 
with a severity, which long held the public in anxious suspense, 
before any hopes could be entertained of its favourable termi- 
nation. 


The author of these memoirs saw him in August 1784, at the 
house of a friend in_ the vicinity of Moorshedabad, languid, ex- 
hausted, and emaciated, in a state of very doubtful convalescence ; 
but his mind had suffered no depression, and exhibited all its ha- 
bitual fervour. In his conversation he spoke with rapture of the 
country, of the novel and intcresting sources opened to his re- 
searvhes, and seemed tojlament his suffetings, only as impediments 
to the prosecution of them. From{Moorshedabad he proceeded to 
Jungipore, at the distaneegof a. day’s journey only, and from this 
place continued his correspondenee, which describes his condition, 


x 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES CHAPMAN, Esq. 


=p August 30, 1784. 
Nothing but a series oftsevere attacks of illness could 

have prevented my replying long ag6' to your friendly letter. After 
resisting them by temperance and exercise for some time, I was 
quite overpowered by a fever, which has confined me ten weeks to 


my couch, butisnow almost entirely abated, though itvhas left me 
in a state of extreme weakness. J had a relapse atRaugamutty, 


which obliged me to stay 1 tlifec weeks at Afzalbang, where the 
judgment and attention of Dr. Glas, prevented. perhaps serious 
consequences. 1 have spent two days at this place,*and I find my- 


me 5 self 
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self so much better, that I propose to continue my voyage this 
evening: whether I shall be able to go farther than Patna, (1 long to’ 
see Benares) is very uncertain. This is only the second attempt I 
have made to write sincé my illness; and as I hold my pen with 
some difficulty, I will say no more than that I am, with great 
esteem, &c. 


P.S. I cannot help adding, that your proposal of extracting 
such parts of your very interesting narrative concerning Gochin- 
china, as you may think proper to deposit among the archives of 
our society, is the very thing I wished, and I really think it will be 
_ one of our most valuable tracts*. aed 

* * * * * « * 

But his»thoughts and attention were not confined to the perish-* 
able conéerns of this worldyonly ; and what was the subject of his 
meditations in health, re forciblyjimpressed upon his mind 
during illness. He yknew tt ty of resignation to the will of his 
Maker, and of dependence ne anerits@f a Redeemer; and I find 

e sentiments expressed in jas Tor prayer, which he composed 
during ghis indisposition in Septembg 1784, and which I here 
insert : 








a 
od Wif it please thee to continue my 
ne strength to perform them as a 


“*Q thou Bestower of all 
“easy tasks in this life, gr 






* The extracts alluded to, have not yet sppearcd in the Asiatic Researches. The 
voyage which led to that narrative, was undertaken on the following occasion : Two Man- 
darins of Cochinchina, had been accidentally brought to Calcutta, in 1778; the Governor- 
General of india, pings, Esq., trom motives of humanity and policy, furnished the 
means of their r eir native country, and Charles Chapman, Esq., at his own re- 
quest, was appointed to accompany them with a pub bli commission, with instructions to 
establish, if practicable, a commercial intercourse between the Company’s settlements in 
India and Cochinchina, and to procure such privileges and advantages for English ves- 


uals resorting thither, a8 the government of that country might be disposed to grant. ; 
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“ faithful servant ; but if thy wisdom hath willed to end them by 
‘this thy visitation, admit me, not weighing my unworthiness, 
“but through thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy heavenly 
“‘ mansions, that I may continually advance in happiness, by ad- 
“ vancing in true knowledge and awful love of thee. Thy wil 
“* be done !” 


I quote with particular satisfaction, this short but decisive tes- 
timony of the religious, principles of Sir William Jones. Among 
many additional proofs, which might be given of them, is the fol- 
lowing short prayer, composed on waking, July 27, 1783, at sea, 
also copied from hisyown writing : 


‘“‘ Graciously accept our thanks, thou Giver of all Good, for ha- 
“‘ ving preserved us another night, and bestowed on us another day. 
“< O, grant that on this day, we may meditate on thy law with joy- 
“ful veneration, and keep it inyalhour actions, with firm obe- 
“ dience.” os ae : 
a 4 
Minute circumstances frequently tend to mark, and develop cha- 
racter. As a farther ae this observation, “however trifling it 


may appear, the application by Sir William Jones to himself, of 


two lines of Milton in his own writi nder a card with his printed 
naine, in addition to more su I proofs,,may be quoted in 
evidence of his habitual frame.o d: 


Not wand’ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call'd him to a land unknown. 


On another scrap ofpaper, the following itnesyappecr they 


were written by him in India, but at what period is not. known,nor 
indeed of any consequence =a 


. » 
a ; Sit 


—, . 
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Sir Epwarp Coxe, 
Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, ¢ 
Four spend in prayer,—the rest on nature fix: 


eo 


r RATHER, 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 


If we sometimes suffer the humiliation, of secing great talents 
and extensive erudition prostituted to infidelity, and employedwin 
propagating misery by endeavouring toysubvert the aie 
temporal and eternal welfare, we cannot but feel a more than com- 
mon gratification; at the salutary union of true genins and piety. 
Léarning, that wantons in irreligion, may, li ie Sirius of Homer, 
flash its strong light upon us; butithough brilliant, it is baneful, 
and while it dazzles, makes ~us tremble for. our safety. Science 
a > piel atever admi “ie J it may excite, will 
never ntitled to fea degree ap ct and esteem, with 
the humble knowledge, wl rakes us wise unto Salvation. ‘Lhe 
belief of Sir William Jones"in Revelation, is openly and distinctly 
Pdeclared in his works; but the unostentatious effusions of seques- 
tered @doration,gwhilst they prove gre sinceritwot his conviction, 
give an additional weight to his avowed opinions. More might be 
added on this subject, but it will be communicated in another 
place. “7 j 

eo 

His next stage was Bha ‘the residence of the friend, to 
whom the preceding letters were addressed, and here he was long 
detained®by illness and debility. The vigour of his mind however 
still continu limpaired, and excgpt during the severe paroxysins 

idisorder,@his researches for information Were never suspended, 
nor would he suffer himself to be ae from any intercourse 
by whichythey could be promoted. It was af@this place, during the 
_ hours of convaléscence when he was confiued.to his couch, wa 


ap, 
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applied himself to the study of botany ; a science for which he had 
éarly entertained a great partiality, and which he pronounces the 
most lovely and fascinating branch of natural knowledge. With 
the works of Linnzus before him, he procured the plants of the 
country to be brought to him, and comparing the productions of 
nature, with the descriptions and arrangements of the Swedish 
philosopher, he beguiled the hours of languor and diseasc, and laid 
the) solid foundation of that botanical knowledge, which he ever 
afterwards cultivated with increasing ardour and delight. 







ryhe pursted his journey to Patna, where he was 
again attacked with @ severe indisposition. It did not however pre- 
vent him from proceeding by Wand toyGuyah, famous as the birth- 
place of Boudh, the = tl of a es of philosophy which 
labours under the 3 Perstion of a Ra but more famous for 
the annual resort ame iti om all parts of Thdia, who 
repair to the holy city for the purpose of making prescribed obla- 
tions to their deceased ancestors, an obtaining absolution from 


all their sins. +. 
¢ 


From Bhagil 











The city of Benares was his next stage, and the limits of his ex- 
cursion. He had. here an oppoxtunity of seeing the professors of 
the Hindu religion, at the mos 2d and afieient university of 
India, and had only to regret, nowledge of their language 
was insufficient to enable him mverse with them without the 
assistance of an iterpreters After a short residence, which his 
sense of duty wouid not allow him to protract unnecessarily, he 


returned by the Ganges to Bhagilpoor*, where, 5 aaa he 
2 1 
__ 











* From a note written k z illiam Jones, on Major Rennel’ 3 account of Butan 
and Tibet, I extract the following passage. , It is endorsed, as having been intended for 
iz Researches of the Asiatic Society, but is not published in na > 

ee Just 


. 
a 
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had already found so much health, pleasure, and instruction for 
two months. in 


In his journey from this tt to Calcutta, he visited Gour, once 
the residence of the sovercigns of Bengal. ‘This place still exhibits 
architectural remains of royal magnificence, which the traveller is 
obliged to explore at some personal risk amidst forests, the exclusive 

. 4. oo 
haunts of wild beasts ; for nature has here resumed her dominion, 


and triumphs -over the short-lived pride of man. In a letter to a 


e 


« Just after sun-set, gm the 5th of October 1784, I had a distinct view from Bhagil- 


poor of Cuomatury peak, and the adjoiting: mountain T, which are very 
“ clearly seen from Perneia, and wage perfectly recollected t learned member of our 
“society, one Of the latest travellers toy that iffteresting try, who had obligingly , 


“ communicated to me a correct note of the bearings and courses observed in his journey 
“ from Rengpur to Tassisudden, and © Chumalury. The peak 
“bore verynearly; due north t en, in the house of Mr. 








“ Chapman; und from the most a calculatio could make, the horizontal 
«« distance at which it was distinet! y e, must he at lenst 244 British miles; there was 
“a strong glare from the setting sun € snows of fityamore western side, and it night 


« Assuredly have been discerned at » much greater distance. By au observation of Mr, 
« Davis, at Rengpury " another at Tassisudden, the difference of latitude between tlic 
“ place lust mentioned @nd Bhagilpoor, is 163 geographical, or 188 and a fraction, British 
“ miles : now although the road from Buradewar in Butan, the latitude of which was 
“ found to be 269 53’, consisted of rough mountains and decp valleys, yet the way be- 


“ tween Paradgong andy@humalury, n Chesacamba, the frontier of ‘Tibet, 
“ was very level; and ccuracy s gives us reason to believe, that thei 
- . 7 

“computed miles, from Tassisudden w 


fttle ubove the standard; so that having 
“* measured the northern sides of the tw 8, forined by their courses WNW’, and 


« NNW owe could not be far from the truth.” “ 
- 


_« The mo ier are the second or third ridge described in the Memoir. 


















«¢ The Major jus ders the mountains of # la, for so.they are named by the na- 
" from a word signifying snow, as cqualan clevation to any in the old hemisphere ; 
“Cand an observation of Mr. Saunders at Perncia, added ta.a reusark of Mr. Sinith on 
‘ the appearange of Chumatury from Moreng, gives abaranBbaon to think, that we suw 
« from Bhagilpoor, the highest mountains ic the world, without excepting the A NDES.” 


4. 


A 


rien a 
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friend*, written after his arrival in Calcutta, he has briefly de- 
scribed some parts of his journey. ‘* The Mahanada was beautiful, 
“and the banks of some rivers in the Sunderbunds were magnifi- 
“cent; we passed within two yards of a fine tiger, who gazed 
“ on us with indiflerence; but we took care for several reasons to 
avoid the narrow passes at night. As we approached Calcutta, 
we perceived the difference of climate, and thought of Bhagil- 
poor with pleasure and regret. 
+ ” 

‘“‘ T find Calcutta greatly changed ; the loss of Mr. Hastings and 
Shorct, I fee ry sensibly, and cannot but fear that the pleasure, 
which I deriv m other friendships formed in India, will be 
followed by the of losig my. friends next season. ‘This was 


a great evil at the titiversity, and abates not a little, the happi- 
ness I expected 4 panty. 


6c 


‘ 


n 
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ow 


a 
a 
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“« Will you have the goodness sk Mahesa pundit, whether 
“the university of Tyrhoot is = pported, and confers degrees 
_. “in Hindu law? One of our pundits is dead, and we have thoughts 
"© of requestiig recommendations from the universities of Hin- 
dustan, particularly from Benares, and Tyrhoot, if it exists ; so 
that the new pundit maybe universally approved, and the 
“ JJindus may be convincec ecide onjtheir Jaw from the 
“best information we can pr 


n 


‘ 


oN 






“ T am just returned, "@thus he ‘writes to another correspondent, 
. P. Russel, March 2, 1785,) “as it were from the ’brink of 


ae world, having ae absent near sculiamosths and re- 
“duced to agskeleton by fevers of every denomination, withy an 


a 





* Charles Chapman, Esq. | ; 
+ Warren Hastings, Eso. and Mr. Shore embarked in February 1785gfor England. 
{ The pundits are the expoufiders of the Hindu law ; in whiehycapacity, two constantly 


‘attended the supreme court of judicature, at Fortwilliam. P 
2 ** obstinate 


. 
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_“ obstinate bilious flux at their heels. My healtt: is tolerably re- 
« stored by a long ramble through South Behar, and the district of 
es Benares, of which if I were to write an @ccount,-I must fill a 
“volume.” 


They who have perused the description of Joanna, by Sir William 
Jones, will regret that this volumeewas never written. The objects 
presented €o his inspection duringthis journey, afforded ample scope 
for his» observation, which was equally qualificd to explore the , 
beauties of nature, the works of art, the discriminations cf cha- 
racter, and the prgductions of learnifg and science. Many of the 
remarks and reflections which he made in thisitour, are transfused 
through his various compofitions, we of* which were actually 

4 


written, during the course of his journ Se. ” . 







7 


The clegant little tale in verse, unde of The Enchanted 
Fruit, or Hindu Wife, w he aie »osed during is residence in Beyhar, 
and affords a proof of es cof his enquiries, as well as of his 
skill in, the happy application of the * ea ia obtained by them. 


The other production was a ra: on the Gods of Grecce, 
Italy, and India, whithghe afterwards revised, and presented to the 
society. ‘The design of this - sito point out a resemblance, 
too strong to have been acci tween the popular worshipeof 
the old Greeks and Italians, a t of the Hindus, and between 
their strangésreligion and thatof Egypt, China, Persia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, and even remoter nations. The proof of such 
resemblance, ifysatisfactorily established} would, as he remarks; au- » 
thorize an i neef a general 4 and affinity between the 
mast distinguished inhabitants of! the primitive world, at the time 
when they deviated, as theysdid too early deviate, from the rational 
adoration of the only true God, . 


> - ° To » 
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To this journey, under Providence, he was in all probability in- 
debted for the preservation of his life, which without it might have 
fallen a sacrifice to th@ accumulation of discase: after his arrival in 
Calcutta, his health was almost completely restored, * 


He now resumed his functions in the supreme court of judica- 
ture, and renewed the incetings*of the society, which had been in- 
terrupted by his absence. In fis second anniversary “discourse, 
which was delivered in Februarg.1785, he notices with pleasure and 
surprize the successful progress Of the institution, and the variety of 
subjects which had been discussed by the membexg of it: and as in his 
first address, he had confined “himself to the exhibition of a distant 
prospect, only of the vast catggr on whi@h the society was entering ; 
in the second, he delineates a slight but masterly sketch of the 
Various discoveries im history, science, and art, which might justly 
be expected to result from its researches into the literature of 
Asia. .He mentions his satisfaction at having had an opportunity of 
visiting two ancient seats of Hindu religion and |iterature, and no- 
tices the impediments opposed by illness to the prosecution of his 
proposed enquigies, and the negessity of leaving them, as ineas is 
feigned to have left the shades, when his guide made him recollect 
the swift flight of irrevocable time, with a, curiosity raised to the 
height, and a regret not easy to escribed. 


© 













4 






' ‘ 
I now return to the corresp ce of Sir William dones, which 


in this year, consists of few letters, and those chieflyaddressed to 
“John Macpherson, Esq. who, in Februaty 1785, succeeded to the » 
station of Governor-Gener@_of India, on the departure of Mr. 
Hastings. If, in ‘these lettenae Sin William adverts to topics not fa- 
miliar to his réaders, they are such as naturally “arise out of his 
situation and connections. ‘Removed at a distance of é quarter of 


* The present Sir John Macpherson; Bart. 


. . e the 
Ai 7 . 


° 


+ 
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the circumference of the globe from the scenc of politics, in which 
he had taken a deep interest, his attentiop is transferred to new 
objects and new duties. Thegsentiments which flow from his pen, 
in the confidential intercourse of friendship, display his mind more 
clearly than any narrative; and they are often such as could not be 
omitted without injury to his character. Some passages in the 
letters, which, as less generallyginteresting, could be suppressed 
without this effect, have not been transcribed. 
) , 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to J.. MACPHERSON, Esq. 
a AP * March 12, 1785. 
I always thought before I left England, that a regard 
for the public good required the mst cordial union between thes 
executive and judicial powers in this cou S2and | lamented the 
mischief occasioned,.by former division: I have no view of 
happiness ‘on this side of thefgrave, bu€ im a faithful discharge of 
my duty, I shall spare™no pains to preserve that cordiality which 
subsists, I trust, and will subsist, between the government and 
the judges. 






+ ? » 


Lord Bacon, if I remember right, advises every statesman to 
relieve his mind from ‘the fati of business by a poctn, or a 
prospect, or any thing rhadlilies agrecable images ;.now as your 
own gardens afford you the finést prospects, and I should ouly 
offer you a View of paddy fields*, Tsend you for your amusement, 
what has amused me in the composition} a poem+ on the old phi- 

* Josophy and religion of this country, and yau may depend on its 
orthodoxy. ‘The time,approaches wii€n | must leave these recrea- 
tions, and return ‘to my desk inecourt, where however a. knowledge 
of the Hindu mauners and prejudices may not be useless. 


* Rice fields ™ e 


+ The Enchanted Fruit ; or, Hindu Wife. Works, vol. vi. p.177. ® ES 
_ ° 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHERSON, ETsq. 


May 17, 1785. — 


J have so many things, sf dear Sir, to thank you for, 
that I scarce know where to begin. ‘lo follow the order of time, 
I must in the first place give you my hearty thanks for your kind 
and pleasing letter of last week, which shews that your mind: can 
grasp the whole field of literature and criticism, as well ‘as that. of 
politics, and that in the manner of ancient rulers in Asia, parti- 
cularly Cicero, the governor of Cilicia, you unite the character of the 
statesman and the scholar. Next for the news, whieh has on the whole 
given me pleasure, and in particular, what both pieases and surprises 

.me, that Lord Camden has a@eepted the post of president of the 
council. You know the opinion which I early formed of Pitt; and 
that opinion will be raised still higher, if he has shewn himself (not 
merely indifferent, but) anxious that the reins of this government 
may Jong continue in the hands which nowshold them, and whigh,. 
though mortals, as Addison says, cannot command success, will 
certainly deserve it. I anxioulsy wish, for the sake of the public, 
that not only the operations of the law, but the ‘cordial assent of 
those on whom it depends, have already secured your seat, as long 


as it may be consistent with your happiness’to fill it— 
* ——) * ohh * a 
I will not fail to talk with MryChambers on the college, and beg ~ 
you to assure yourself, that I shall ever be happy in my sphere to. 
give my humble assistance whenever you may requiré it. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHERSON, Esq: 
' » May 22, 1785, 
It was my intention to present to"youuin,the-author's. 
name, the books which 1 now send.» The poet Zainudeen was re- 
an commended 
e* é 
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commended to me soon after I came to India, as a worthy in- 
genious old man. I inclose his verses to you, with a hasty trans- 
Jation* on the back of the paper, of the best couplets. The 
smaller volume contains part of the epic poem, which is written 
with enthusiasm; and the other voluine is filled with odes and 
elegies, all in the old man’s writing. He is married to immortal 
verse, and his highest ambition is to be an atom in one of your sun- 
beams. 


* This translation, as a specimen of the taste and adulatory style of modern Persian 
poets, is inserted for the reader’s entertaininent: 

Macpherson exalted as the sky, prosperous in thy undertakings, who like the sun re- 
ceivest even atoms in thy beams! Thou art the just one of this age ; and in thy name, that 
of Nushirovan revives. With the aid of Jesuagblessed be his name !) the gavernment ac- 
quires its stability from thy mind. | have composed a poem in words of truth, beginning 
with a panegyric on the company. It contains a recital of the wars of the English, 
described with an animated pen. By the command of Hastings, entitled to reverence, 
I began a book on the victory of Benares ; but before the completion of my task, that 
he@gourable man returned to,his country. Ip thy government has my work beea cyn- 
pleted, and with thy name have I adorned its opening, in hope, that thou wilt send me 
fresh materials, to decorate with golden verses the checks of my book. If I compose a 
Shahnameh, on the glorious name of the King of England, the book will fly over fren 
and Turan, and the deeds of thy nation will blaze like the sun; if I sing the achieve- 
ments of the English, the name of Parveiz will be no more mentioned. If |] open a 
chapter of their conquests, Afrasiab will tremble under the earth; the rapid motion of 
my dark reed will make Rustem halggind droop. Hear my strains with discerhment, and 
my pen shall soar with the wings of a falcon. Favour me, as Sultan Mahmoud shewed 
kindness to Ferdosi, that we may be a puir of tuneful nightingales. 

The actions ‘of al} nations. are commemorated, Ict those of the English be celebrated 
under thy auspices. May thy orders be resistless as the sea; the head of the contuma- 
cious be in thy power, and the seal of government bear thy naine! 





On the names mentioned in this tranglatiowpit may be sufficient to observe that Fer- 
dosi is the Homer of Persia, who composed an heroic poem undcr the title of Shahnainch; 
that the name of Nusbirovan, is proverbial for justice; that Jran and Turan are Persia 
and Tartary; and that the other persons introduced were kings or berocs of those 


= 


countries. 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHERSON, Esq. 

a Afay 1785. 

The ornament of the faith (for that is the bard’s name) 

Zatnudeen will wait upon you on Wednesday ; his style of compli- 

ments is moderate in comparison of most Oriental compositions ; 

other pocts of this country would have entreated you not to ride on 

horseback, lest you should cause an earthquake in India when you 

mounted. This was actually said to a prince at Delhi, who plea- 

santly bade the poet comfort himself, and assured him, that he 
would ever after go in a palanquin. 


Sir WILLIAM JONESeto J. MACPHERSON, Esq. 

. May 26, 1785. 

The regulation which you made concerning the Ma- 

drissa* is so salutary, that few things would grieve me more than to 

see it frustrated. Your predecessor has oftemmentioned to me, the 

high opinion which he had formed of the rector, but (I know not 

for what reason) he is very unpopular. Perhaps it is only faction, 

too common 1n most, colleges at our universities, of the students 
against the head. 


* The Passages in these letters relating to the Madrissa or college, as an establishment 
of national importance, merits a more particular explanation. Mr. Hastings, whilst he 
held the office of governor-general, with a view to promote the knowledge of Moham- 
medan law, as essential tothe due administration of justice to the natives of India, had 
established a college at Calcutta, in which native students were admitted and taught at 
the public expence. This institution was dictated by a wise policy ; it was calculated to 
conciliate the affections o° the Mussulmans, and to ensure a succession of men properly 
qualified by education to expound the law of the Koran, and to fill the important offices 
of magistrates in the courts of justice. The president of this college had heen selected 
with every attention to his character and ability; but some representations having been 
made to his disadvantage, the succeeding governor-general, J. Macpherson, Esq. con- 
sulted Sir William Jones, on the regulations proper to be established for promoting the 


‘audable objects of the institution, and controlling its conduct. 
Pa : It 
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It is a remark of Johnson’s*, that as spiders would make silk, if 
they could agree together, so men of letters would be useful to the 
public, if they were not perpetually at variance. Besides my 
approbation as a good citizen of your regulations, I have a par- 
ticular interest in the conduct of Mujduddcen, who is Maulavyt of 
the court, and as such ought to be omni etceptione major. 1 be- 
lieve from my conversation with him, that he is not a man of deep 
learning ; but his manners are not unpleasing. The proposal which 
you make, cannot but produce good effects; but I hardly know 
any member of our society, who answers your description for a 
visitor under your directions, except Mr. Chambers, and his report 
might be depended on. I will, if you please, propose it on Thurs- 
day. ‘The students brought a complaint before me last term, 
which I dismissed as not being within my cognizance, that their 
allowances were taken by the head, who left them without sub- 
sistence ; but whether this be*true or false, it will not be amiss for 
the Maulavy to know, ‘that*he is subject to visitation from time to 
time. 


If the best intentions can ensure safety, you have nothing to ap- 
prehend ; but, alas! my fricnd, if you can be safe only in fixed 
unanimous opinions of statule law, you can seldom, 1 fear, act 
with perfect confidence. Stich is the imperfection of human ian- 
guage, that few written laws are free from ambiguity ; and it rarely 
happens that many minds are united in the same interpretation ot 
them. 


A statesman told Lord Coke, thatyhe meant to consult him on a 
point of law. “If it be common law,” said Coke, “ I should be 
‘ashamed if I could not give you are ady answer; but if it be 





* Originally Reaumur’s. + Expourder of the Mohammedan law. 
a satya 
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“ statute-law, I should be equally ashamed if I answered you 
“‘ immediately.” > _ 


ee 





Twill here only set down a few rules of interpretation which the 
wisdom of ages has established, where the sense of the words is at 
all ambiguous. 


1. The intention of the writer must be sought, and prevail over 
the literal sense of. terms; but penal laws must be strictly ex- 
pounded against offenders, and liberally against the offence. 

2. All clauses, preceding or subsequent, must be taken together 
to explain any one doubtful clause. 

3. When acase is expresse@) to remove any doubt, whether it was 
included or not, the extent of the clause, with regard to cases not 
so expressed, is by no means restrained. 

4. The conclusion of a phrase isnot confined to the words smme- 
tiiately preceding, but usually eed to the whole antecedent 
phrase. 


These are copious maxims, and, with half a dozen more, are the 
stars by which we steer in the construction of all public and pri- 
vate writings. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHERSON, Esq. 
Court House, July. 
We have just convicted a low Hindu of a foul con- 
spiracy, which would have ended in perjury, and (as his own law- 
giver says) in every cause of damnation. If richer men were of the 
plot, I hope our court will escape the reproach of the satirist, that 
“laws resemble cobwebs, which cae flies and let the wasps 


* break through.” 
a 3 Sir 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHERSON, Esq. 
August 14, 1785. 
1 give you my hearty thanks, my dear Sir, for the 
history of the Roman Republic, which I read with particular 
pleasure. 


Looking over my shelves the other day, T laid my hand on the 
annexed little book ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh ; it is, like most 
posthumous works, incorrect, but contains, with some rubbish, a 
number of wise aphorisms and pertinent examples ; it is rather the 
common-place book of some statesman, than a well divested trea- 
tise, but it has amused me ona sco@nd reading, and | hope it will 
amuse a few of your leisure moments. 

* toe * * * ik 

The society of Sir William Jones was too attractive, to allow 
him to employ his leisure hours in those studies, which he so eagerty 
desired to cultivate, and although no man was more happy in the 
conversation of his friends, he soon found that the unrestrained en- 
joyment of this gratification was incompatible with his attention to 
literary pursuits. He determined therefore to scek some retgrement, 
at no great distance from Calcutta, where he might have the benefit 
of ait and exercise, and prosecute his studies without interruption, 
during the vacations of the supreme court. For this purpose, he 
made choice of a residence at Crishnagur, which had a particular 
attraction for him, from its vicinity to a Hindu college, and — 
this spot he writes to his friends. . 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK RUSSEL. 
Sept. 8, 1785. 
Your two kind letters found me overwhelmed with the 


business of a severe sessions aad term, which lasted two sage 
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and fatigued me so wuch, that I was forced to hasten from Cal- 
cutta as fast as winds and oars could carry me, 1 am now at the 
“ancient university of Nadeya, where 1 hope to Jearn the rudiments 
of that venerable and interesting language which was once ver- 
nacular in all dudia, and in both the peninsulas with their islands. 
Your pursuits must be delightful, and 1 shall be impatient to see 
the fruit of your learned labours. Our society goes on slowly ; 
and hot-bed fruits are not so good to my taste as those which 


ripen naturally. 
*« . - - . . 


Dr. Keenig’s loss willgbe severely felt; he was a valuable man, 
with as much sim plicity as nature herself, whose works he studied. 
Do you know when his books are to, be disposed of ?. I should 
wish to purchase his Linneus. 

" 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES CHAPMAN, Esq. 

Sept.28, 1783. 
I am proceeding slowly, but surely, in this retired 
place, in the study of Sanserit ; for 1 can no longer bear to be at 
the mercy of our pundits, who deal.out Hindu Jaw as they please, 
and make it at reasonable rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made. JI annex the form adopted by us for the oaths of Mussul- 
mans; you will in your discretion adopt or reject it, and if you 
can collect fromm Mahesa pundit, who seemed a worthy ,hone@t 
man, how Hindu witnesses ought to be examined, and whether the 
Bramins can ‘give absolution (I think they call it pryarchitt) for 
perjury, and in what case, you will greatly oblige me, and contri- 

bute to the advancement of justice. “. 

* * - » e e 7 


\ * 


~ The 
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The conclusion of this letter expresses a sentiment, which, as a 
judge in Bengal, and friend of human nature, he always consi- 
dered an object of the first importance. 


The period of his residence at his country cottage, was neces- 
sarily limited by the duty of attending the supreme court: on his 
return to Calcutta, in October, he writes to John Macpherson, Esq. 
“ Lady Jones, and myself, received much benefit from the dry soil 
“and pure air of Crishnagur; how long my health will continue 
“in this town, with constant attendance in court every morning, 
‘and the irksome business of justice of peace in the afternoon, I 
“cannot foresee. If temperaneeyandecomposure of mind will 
‘avail, I shall be well; but I would oh. be a valetudinarian, 
“all my life, than leave unexplored the Sanscrit mine which 1] 
“ have just opened. 


to 

‘“‘ Thave brought with mathe father of the university of Nadya, 
“ who, though not a Brahmin, has taught grammar and ethics to 
“the most learned Brahmins, and has no priestly pride, with 
** which his pupils in general a - 

In the year 1785, a periodical work was undertaken at Calcutta, 
uader the title of the Asiatick Miscellany, Which has been ignorasitly 
ascribed to the Asiatick Society, with whose researches,it had no 
connection. The title of the work indicates the nature of its con- 
tepts, which consisted chiefly of extracts from books published in 
Europe, relating to India, of translations from Oriental Authors, 
and of poems and essays. ‘I'he editor was occasionally assisted’ by 
the literary talents of gentlemen in India, and we find in the two 
first volumes, which were published in the years 1785 and 86, the 
following com pogitions of Sir William Jones, who never neglected 


any opportunity of contributing to the advancement of Oriental 
MM literatu 
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literature: the’ tale of the Enchanted Fruit, which has already 
been mentioned, six hymns* addressed to as many Hindu deitiés, 
a literal translation of twenty tales and fables of Nizami, expressly 
intended to assist the students of the Persian language, besides 
other smaller pieces, from which I quote with pleasure, the fol- 
lowing beautiful tetrastick, which is a literal translation from the 
Persian: 


* 
On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, “ 


Weeping i: sat’st, while all around thee smil’d: ~~ ‘ 
So live, that, sinkingsin thy last long sleep, , 
Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep. ™ 


o 


The hymns, which eee Reomyssitions, are descriptive of 
the Hindu deities, to yw they were addréssed, and a short in- 
troductory explanation accompanies each. The mythological allu- 
sions and»Sanscrit names, with which ghey abound, are not suffi- 
ciently familiar to the English read enable him to derive that 
pleasure fronythem, whieh dene who aré acquainted with the manners 
and mythology® of the Hindus feel in the perusal of these hymns ; 
but whilst they “mark the taste.and genius of the author, they 
supply a fund of foram equally novel and curious. We con- 
template with delight and surprise the admirer of the Grecian bards, 
and the pupil of the Grecian sages, ded byshis enthusiasm from the 
banks Mt hie to tlie streams of the Ganges, celebrating, in 













* In his ll to Surya, or the Sun, Sir William Jones alludes to bimself iu the fol- 
Jowing beautiful lines: 
£ And, if they ask what mortal pours the strain ? 
“. Say Cor thou seest - air, and main), 
a Say, “From the bosom of yon silver isle, ’ 
Where skies more softly smile, 
He came; and lisping our celestial tongue, a 
Though not from Brahma sprung, , 
Draws orient knowledge,sfrom its fountains pure, te 


} Through caves obitrugiatt long, and paths too long obscure.” 


strains 
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strains not unworthy of Pindar, the fabulous divinities of India, and 
exploring. the sources of the Egyptian and Persian theology, and 
of the tenets of the Ionic and Italic schools of philosaphy. These 
compositions were the elegant amusements of hours of leisure and 
relaxation, which he never suffered to interfere with his public 
duties.. They prove the versatility of those intellectual powers, 
which» could immediately turn trom the investigation of Jegal 
causes or the» solution of abstruse mathematical problems, to ex- 
plain and adorn the mythological fictions of the Hindus, in odes 
which the Bramins would have approved and admired. The 
variety of measures adopted mthe composition of thesesiymns is 
remarkable; each of the nine*has a different form of versification, 
and if they are notgall equally harmoniousythey are all regular. ‘The 
opening and conclusion of the Hymn to Narayon are very sublime. 







On the second of F 1786, Sir William Jones delivered to 
the society his third) annual-discourse, ingwhich heyproposed to fill 
up the outlines delineated in his two former addresses, and promised, 
if the state of his health should permit him to continue long enough 
in India, to prepare for the annual meétings of the society, a series 
of short dissertations unconnected in their titles, but all leading to 
one common point .of*no small importance, in the pursuit of in- 
teresting truths. He exhibits, in this disBbtitse, a‘proof of the%suc- 
cessful application of his time to the study of Sanserity and speaks 
with increased confidence of the result of his new attainments. ‘The 
conclusion expresses his regret, at the departure for Europe of the 
very ingenious member who first opened the mine of i 
ture, an honourable tribute to the merit of Mr. Ch irles Wilki 






Sir William had long proposed making an excursion to Chatigan, 
the eastern limits of the British Gominions in Bengal. Exclusively 


» 
; * He wrote three more bymns afterwards. | 


- . 
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of his anxiety to acquire, from local observation, a knowledge of 
the state of the country, and of the manners and characters of the 
natives, a prudent attention to the re-establishment of his health, 
which had suffered from an unremitted application to his public 
duties as judge and magistrate, as well as a regard for that of 
Lady Jones, now rendered the journey expedient. In the begin- 
ning of 1786, after the recess of the court, he Had an opportunity 
of executing his plan; and repaired to Chatiganigby sea, in Fe- 
bruary. " 


A short time before his departure, a discussion had taken"place 
between the judges of t uprethe court of judicature, and the 
executive government elie respecting @jresolution adopted 
by the lattery altering the mode in which the salaries of the judges 
had been paid. They remonstrated agaifist the resolution, and the 
letter written by Sir William Jones . Macpherson on the 
occasion, is so strongly, characteris independent spirit 
which he always possessed, that on thissaceount it merits insertion. 
‘Theyremainder of his correspondence of this year, as far as it is 
proper to lay it before epic: follows in the order of its dates. 









Sir WILLIAM JONES to Sir J. MACPHERSON, Bart. 

es MY DEAR sk Phenix Sloop, Feb. 5, 1786. 

, Had I known where Captain Light* lived in Cal- 
cutta, I would not have troubled you with the annexed letter, but 
I must request you toiforward it to him. It is anpanswer to an 
excellent | from him, ‘which I received near a twelvemonth™ 
ago. I oy hope he has completed (what no other European 
could begin) a version of the Siamese code. 


> 


* Captain Light was appointed superintendant of a new . “at Penang, or 


Prince of Wales's Island. . Hejwas thoroughly conversant in the y dialect. : 
an ‘e ™. & . 2 My 


s te 
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My voyage to the eastern coast will, 1 trust, be very pleasant, 
and"1 hope we shall make our part good against the scoundrel 
' Peguers ;ithough. if we descry a fleet of boats, I believe it will be 
wiser to retreat on the wings of the Phoenix; for I ain not poct 
enough’to believe, that another will rise from her ashes. 

be. 

I lament that our respective engagements have prevented our 
meeting often, sinice.the end of thegains ; but six or seven hours in 
theymorning, and two or three in the evening, spent in unremitted 

bour for the Jast three months, fatigued me so much that I had 

no leisure for-socicty, scarcely aay for natural repose. My lasteact 
was to sign our letter to your boaf@on the subject of our salaries, 
and I would have called upon you allie amicably on the 
measure you had pursued, if I had not wished to spare you the pain 
of detending indefensible s, and the difficulty of finding reasons 
to support the most u able conduct. Many passages in the 
letter Were softened thren, for Jj who haye long been 
habituated to ancient»siniplicity, am ever inclined bolo write and 
speak,as I think and feel ; and I should ‘certainly have ps it 
we had conversed on this matter, ‘a. distressing and pinching 
the judges, and making them contemptible in the eyes of the 
natives, and of their own servants, was, you expressed your- 
self last summer, assisting “them with : he on a 
forming resolutions, as the sub-treasurer w me worl three weeks 
ago Conceming them, of which they were the Jast men in the sct- 
tlement to heagywas intended as a return forthatyperfect cordiality, 
as far as honesty permitted, which I had assuted_ “andelMr. 
~’ Stablesjto be one of the golden rules which I hadley resolved 

» to pursue in my judicial character.” 


> 






Ina watt t easure is so totally indefensible, that it would 


have given me as much pain as yourselfysto have discussed it. 1 
$03 Py ad de 


= ° _ 
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have marked the progress of this businéssifrom the morning,'when® 
I received Mr. M.'s note; and’ I am well persuaded, that thesin- 
vasion of our property, was not an idea qrechen or ‘approved by 
you, but forced on you by some financier, who was himself deluded 
by a conceit of impartiality, not considering that the cases were 
yby no means parallel ; under this persuasion, I beg you to believe, 
that the measure has not yet made any change in the sincereesteem, 
with which I am, dear Sir, * ys gon i 
a 7 . our faithful humble servant,» 


WinLram Jonny 
cf - 


LDICOTT, Esq. 
Chatigan, Feb. 21, 1786. 

» business, that I deferred 

puch, and when the term 

s health. and ‘my own, 

ntpelier, where the hil- 
ode red with pepper vines, and sparkle with blossoms 

of the cofice tree; but) the description of the place would fill 

a volume, and I can only write a short letter to say, si vales, bene ~ 


ests valeo. - ' 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to GEORGE HARDYNGE, Esq. 





Sir WILLIAM, ih. Soi 


I have been so loaded 
writing to you, till it was too late t 
ended, was,obliged, for the sake o 
to spend sw weeks in this Indian» 















: Feb. 22, 17 
| » Ate d ... no! Manik you have more of wisdom 
(e kbd ienti, dex) than I have, or wish to hav ™° 7 
larity, yet I would not send you one word, but millions and_ tril- 


lions of words, if 1 were not obliged to reserve the r conversa- 
tion. The immeasurable field, that lies befo inthe study of 


) Sanscrit and. of Hindu jurisprudence (the Arabic laws are familiar + 






a) e to 


as ney 
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‘» to. me) compels. me fory the present, to suspeud my intention of 
. ae ‘regularly with those I love *.— 9 


le ecahl edu! ” 
Sir WILLIAM J JONES to Sir J. MACPHERSON, Bart. 
wk w~« " py Wafferabad, Feb. 27, 1786. 
ee! I cannot express, my dear Sir, the pleasure which I 
have just received from that part of the Board’s letter to usagi 
which they set us right in our tpigconcepsign of their preceding 
letter. ee = see a 
| Tm 
ai; wht, that we were mistaken, and have just signed our reply ; 
it will, I persuade myself, resto opgathie 4armony of our, concert, 
which if worldly affaigs have any an music, will rather be 
improved than spoiled by a short dissonant interval. You, who 
are a musician, will feelythe tone of this metaphor; as to my \” 









ae of ; 


a ptcnanggule 
* THEfollowing ‘sonnet, n years before the date of Sir William Jones's 
letter, was addressed by him to ow iriend ; 





- ~~ 'To'G. H DYNGE, ee 


be 
Harpynce, whom Camden’s voice,, and Camden’s fume, 
To noble thoughts, and high attempts excite, 


Whom thy learn’d sire’s well polish’d lay 
To kindle in thy breast, Phtebean flame, e <> * “ 
Qh rise! oh! emulate their lives, und claim 
» «The glorious aneed of many a studious night, © 94, 
And many a day spent in asserting right, 


7 Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to sha ie 
’ "Nor let the glare of wealth, or pleasure’s bo > | ; & 
ay . - ? 









lure thy faney. Think how Tully shone, ®, 


ee i noes Demosthenes with heav'nly fire 
7 Shook Philip’s throne, and lighten’d o’er his tow’rs. 


t gave them strength? Not eloquence alone, 
“But "minds elate above each iow derire. aM: F 


& shee ref a. { 
~ ars 


*. le ’ - -_ 
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harsher notes, quicquid asperius dictum est, indictum ,esto. In 
fact (you could not know it, but) I never had been so pinched in 
my life, for the last three months ; having bought company’s bonds, 
(which nothing but extreme necessity could have made me sell at 

\ --80 per cent. discount); .] was unable to pay my physician, or my 
munshis, and was forced to borrow (for,the first time in my life) for 
my daily rice ; what was worse, I was forced to borrow of a black 
man, and it was like touching a snake or the South American eel ; 
in short, if our apprehensions had been well grounded, two of us 
had resolved to go home next season. But your letter dispersed 
all clouds and made my mind as clear as the air of this fine climiat™ 
where I expect to escape the heats, and all the ills they produce in 
a constitution like min confess I wishyyou had accepted our 
offer, for half .my salary is enough for me, and I would have re- 
ceived the remainder cheerfully on any terms, ,as I have hitherto 
done; but as it is, we are all sati od, and your offers were so 
equal, that cither would have been satisfactory to me. 

You, Bow better than I can, though I am so much nearer 
the place on the frontiers where Major Ellerker is now encamped. 
I can hardly persuade myself that Myun Gachim Fera*, with all 
his. bravery in words, will venture to pass the Naf; the whole 
story is curious, and 2 m on the spot, I wish to write it with all 
the gravity of an hist » especially as Ican pick out some part 
of the Pegu general's original letter, the characters of which are 
little more than the “a letters inverted and rounded. 


7 


the Phoenix ; and our voyage was well timed, for had we staid two 
days longer, we should have been in a north-wester...A beautiful 
* A general in the service of the king of Ava, who appeared on ‘Meron of Cha- 


tigan, with an army. The N&f, is the boundary river between Chatigan and Aracan. 
8 ‘ : 
) ‘ vale 


VF now sit opposite to the seas, which wafted us gently hither in 
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vale lies"between the hillock on which the“house is built and the 
beach, on ‘all the other sides are hills finely diversified with groves, 
the walks are scented with blossoms of the champac® and nagasart ; 
and the plantations of pepper and coffee are equally new and 
pleasing. My wife, who desires her best remembrance, amuses her- 
self with drawing, and | with botany. If (which I trust will not be 
the’ case) you should be indisposed, this is the Montpelier which 
will restore you to health. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Mr. Justice HYDE. 

4 Jaferabad, April 30, 1786. 
I delayed, my dear Sir, to answer your kind letter of 

the 10th, until T could give you an acctirate account of my motions 

towards Calcutta.’ We shall not stay here a whole week longer, 

‘but proceed, as soon as wegean make preparations for our journey, to 

the burning well}, and the: through Ti Tipera to Dacca: an old 


engagement will oblige us eviate a little out of our wav to Co- 
marcaly ; “in if the Joney fhe navigable, we shall - soon be in 
Calcutta, 

* Lin. Michelia., . A f Lin. agi xj 


; 
{ The burning well is situated about twenty-two miles from Chatigan, at the termina- 
tion of a valley surrounded by hills. 1 visited it 
enabled to give the following account OFit. The ‘all well, or rather resefvair, 
is oblong about ‘six feet by four, andthe depth doc rexcced twelve feet. The water 
which is always cold is supplied bya springy and there is a conduit for cutrying ofl the 
superfluity ; a part of the surface of the well, about afuurthy is covered with bric k-work, 
which is nearly ignited by the flumes, which flash without intermission from the surface 
of the water. It would appear that an inflammable vapour escapes through th r, 
which takes fire on contact with the external air; the perpetuity of the flume ca- 
sioned by the ignited brick-work, as without this, much of the vapour would escape 
without.confiagration. This was proved by taking away the covering of brick-work ufier 
the cetinctiou' the heat, by throwing upon it the water of the well. The flames. still 
“continued to burst forth frowi the surface, but with momentary intermissions, und the 
Sl Was always immediately kindled by holding a candle at a small distance from the 


NUN. ” 







8, and from recollectiva am 
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Calcutta, if not, we must pass a second time through the Sundar- 
bans; in all events, nothing I think can hinder my being in court 
onthe 15th of June. Suffer me now to thank you, as I co\most 
heartily, for the very useful information which you give me con- 
cerning money matters. The ancients said, (not very properly of 
their imaginary gods) ‘ carior est divis homo, quam sibi:’ but I may 
truly say, ‘ carior est amicis, quam sibi, speaking of myself and,of 
your friendly attentions to me. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Sir J. MACPHERSON, Bart. 

May6, 1786. 
I delayed from day to day, and from week to week, 
the pleasure of answering your acceptable letter, which I received, 
T am afraid, so long ago as the middle of March. I wished to send 
you something interesting ; but my days flowed on in» the same 
equable and uniform tenor, and were only‘to be distinguished by 
the advances I made in my Persian, Indian, and botanical pursuits. 
Ju short, as it sometimes happens, by intending to write much, I 
had written nothing ; and was preparing to give you some account 
of my motions towards the presidency, -when I had the very great 
satisfaction of receiving your packet full of matter, full of pleasing 
accounts, and full of just, observations. * * = . 
* - ‘ * * - Tread with pleasure, while I was at 
breakfast, Mr. Forster's lively little tract, and having finished my 
daily task of Persian reading with a learned Parsi of Yezd, who 

accompanied me hither, I allot the rest of the morning to you. 


surface of the water. A picce of silver placed in the conduit for carrying off the super- 
fluous water, was discoloured in a few minutes, and an infusion of tea gave a dark tinge 
to the water, - 

On the side of n hill distant about three miles from the burning welljsthere is a spot of 
ground of a few feet only in dimensions, from which flashes of fire burst on stamping 
strongly with the foot. The appearance of this spot resembled that of earth, on which a 
fire had been kindled. T dv not recollect whgther it was hot to the touch. 


The 
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oe 
~» The approbation given at home to your seasonable exertions here, 
was but natural ; it could not have been otherwise, and therefore it 
gives me great pleasure, but no surprise. Be assured that general 
applause ever has resulted, and ever will result from good actions 
and salutary measures, as certainly as an echo, in rocky places, 
follows the voice. You will readily believe me, when I assure you, 
that I have few things more at heart than that you may enjoy as 
much as you can desire of that echo, and receive no pain or injury 
from the rocks ; for rocks abound, my friend, in the sea of life. 
The Scripture speaks of nations overturning their judges in stony 
places ; and ambitious judges ought to be overturned, but as 1 do 
not aspire, I can never fall from an eminence. 


The state -of parties in England, still makes me rejoicc, that I 
am not in London. “My fricndships would lead me naturally to 
wish the rise of the ————+-——— while my conscience, and my 
humble judgment oblige me to prefer. . ... . . system as far as I 
know it. God graft he may adopt the best measures for this coun- 
try, and give them effect by the best means, without disarranging 
your measures, since the wheel of continual changes cannot but 
have a bad effect in the minds of the governed—but I sat down 
to write a letter, not a treatise.  ° % 


. Pond 9 
By the way, I have read,a second time here your frignd’s Trea- 
tise on the History of Civil Socicty, and am extremely pleased with 
it, especially his chapter on the relaxation of national il y 


Your communications about the Lama will be truly interesting. 
I have read since I left Calcutta 800 pages in quarto concerning the 
3 Mythology, 
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Mythology and Tistory, both civil and natural, of Tibet. ae 
work was printed with every advantage of new types and curious 
engravings, at Rome, about ten years ago, and was compiled from 
the papers of an Italian father, named Orazio, who had lived thirty 
years in that country and Napal, where he died. Op my return, I 
purpose, with the permission of the society, to send a treatisc* 
to the press, which ought to stand first in our collections, as it will 
be a key to many other papers. Ihave caused six or seven’ plates 
to be engrayed for it. 
i : 

“Always excepting my own imperfect essays, I may venture to 
foretell, that the learned in Europe will not be disappointed by owr 
first volume. But my great object, at which I have long been 
labouring, is to give our country a complete digest of Hindu and 
Mussulman law. I have enabled myself, by excessive care to read 
the oldest Sanscrit ae books with the help of a loose Persian 
paraphrase ; and I have begun a translation of Menu into English ; 
the best Arabian law-tract, I translated last year. What I can pos- 
sibly perform alone, I will by God’s blessing perform ; and 1 would 
write on the subject tofthe Minister;#Chancellor, the Board of Con- 
troul, and the Dircctors, if I were not apprehensive «that they who 
know the world, but do not fully know me, would think ‘that I 
expected some advantagieither of fame orpatronage, by purposing 
to be, made the Justinian of India; whereas I am conscious of 
desiring no. advantage, but the pleasure of doing general good. 1 
shall consequently proceed im the work by my own strength, and 
will print my digest by degrees at my own expense, giving copies 
of it where 1 know they will be useful. “One point I have already 
attained ; I made the pundit of our court rea and correct a copy 





* A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatie Words in Roman Letters. Works, 
vol, i, page 175. 


of 
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of Halhed’s* book in the original Sanscrit, and I then obliged him 
toattest it as good law, so that he never now can give corrupt opi- 


nions, without certain detection. 
. + 


« 


May yourcommercial blossom arrive at maturity, with all the 
vigour of Indian vegetation ! 


My soul expands, like your blossom, at the idea of improved 

commerce ; no subjeet is to me more animating. 
: - * 

I, have a commercial idea for you, not a blossom, but as yet a 
germ only. What if Persia should now flourish! and what if the 
present king, Jaftier Klran, be really as great a man as represented ! 
Persia wants many manufactures of India, and her king would be 
a Milnable pally cP te a See 2 Ve a Be 8 
yeaheah * $ I have already th@hked you for your kind 
attentions to Emin, and I beg to repeat them. Many in kngland 
will be equally thankful. He isa fine fellow; and if active service 
should be required, hc would seek nothing so much, as to be placed 
in the most perilous edge of the battle. | » " 

* * * *#-e ° . ; 

In this letter we see the unabated activity of a vigorous mind, 
uniting recreation with improvement, ae in its progress 
through the gardens of literature, the flowers of every svil. A de- 
tailed account-of the daily studies of Sir William Jones would sur- 
prise the most indefatigable, and it may not beampertinent to mention 
in proof of this observation, that he found time during his short 
residence at Chatigan, in addition to the occupations which he* has 
described, to peruse twice the heroic poem of Ferdosi, the Homer 
of Persia, supposed Ngecontain sixty thousand couplets. _ Of the 
von Oe | 


oA translation by N. B. Halhed, Esq. of the code compiled by pundits, by the direc~ 


tion of Mr. Hasungs. y 
scntime 


a 
* 
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sentiments expressed in his correspondence, it is sufficient to re- 
mark in general, that they do no less honour te his heart than to 
his judgment. I cannot but wish that he had found time to write 
the ample description which he mentions. 
> e _ 

Few persons have passed through a greater variety of hardships, 
and perilous adventures, than the person mentioned by Sir William 
Jones, under the name of Emin. Born at Hamadan, in Persia, of 
Armenian parents, and exposed during his imfancy to uncommon 
disasters, while a mere youth he* followed his father and ruined 
family to Calcutta. He had there ,an opportunity of observing the 
superiority of Europeans, in arms, arts, and sciences, over the 
Asiatics, and the impression witch he received from it, inspired 
an invincible “desire in Emin to acquire the knowledge. which they 
- possessed. For this purpose, he determined, at all hazards, to visit 
England,-and after a (lng opposition from his father, having ob- 
tained his reluctant assent, hé adopted the only means left for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, by working his passage as a com- 
mon sailor in one of the ships belonging to the East-India Com- 
pany. After his arrivajan. England, ,he lost no time in beginning to 
acquire.the instruction which hesoanxiously desired, but his pro- 
gress was retarded by the narrowness of his circumstances, and he 
was compelled to submit to menial oecupations, and laborious 
employments, | to vont a subsistence. Fortune favoured his 
perseverance, and in a moment of despair, he was accidentally 
introduced to the notice of the Duke of Northumberland, and af- 
terwards tothat of many gentlemen of rank and fortune, by whose 
assistance his views were promoted *. 


The 


> 
® Previous to his introduction to the Duke of Northtimberland, Emin had become 
acquainted with Edmund Burke, whom he accidentally met in the Park.» After some 
sonversation, Mr. Burke invited Emin to his apartments, up two paix of stairs at the” sign 


of 
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» The great object of Emin, was to obtain a knowledce of mili- 
tary tactics, in the hopes of employing it successfully, in rescuing 
the liberty and religion of the country of his ancestors from the 
despotism of the Turks and Persians. After serving with the Prus- 
sian“"ind English armies in Germany, he procured the means of 
transporting himself into the mountains of Armenia, in the view of 
offering his services to Heraclius, the reigning prince of Georgia, 
and“of rousing the religious zeal and martial spirit of his coun- 
trymen. THe had th@re the mortification to find his resources in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the enterprise, and he was conmpelled 
to return disappointed to England. After some time spent in soli- 
citation, he was enabled by the assistance of his patrons to pro- 
ceed with recommendations to Russia, and thence, wafier various 
fatigues and impediments, which his fortitude and perseverance 
surmounted, he reached Tefflis, the capitakof Georgia. After cight 
years of wandering, perils, and distress, through the mountains of 
that. country and Armenia, he was obliged to abandon his visionary 
project, and returned to his father in Calcutta. Still anxious for 


of Pope’s head, at a bookseller’s near the Temple. Lmigp ignorant of the name of the 
gentleman who had treated him with so muclicourtesy, begged to be favoured with it, and 
Mi. Burke politely answered, “ Sir, my name is Edmund Burke at your service; [um 
“‘ run-away son from a father, as you are.” He then presented half-u-guinea to Emin, 
saying, “ upon my honour this is what I have at rede to accept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day visited Fimin, and assisted him with his advice as to the books 
which he should read. He intreduced him to his relation, Mr. William Burke; and for 
thirty years, Enin acknowledges that he was treated with unceasing kindness by both. 

At the period of the cofmmencement of his acquaintance with Mr. Burke, E:min had 
little left for his maintenance, and the prospect of accomplishing the purposeyof his 
voyage to England becaine daily more gloomy. “ Had not Mr. Burke consoled hin now 
‘and ther (to use the words-of Emin) he might have been Idst for cver through despai: ; 
“but his friend always advised, him to put hig trust in God, and he never missed a day 
“ without seeing Emin. He Was writing books at the timc, and desired the nuthor (i.e. 
«fk in) 16 eopy them ; the first was an Imitation of the late Lord Bolmgbroke’s Letter ; the 
LC ae Treatise of Sublime and Beautiful.” Life of Emin, London edition, p. 93 
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the accomplishment of his plans,’ and no ways intimidated by the 
experience of past dangers and difficulties, he made a third at- 
tempt for. the execution of them, and proceeded to: Persia. This 
proved. equally unsuccessful, and» he again returned to Calcutta. 
In Emin, we see the same man, who was a hho a Thenial 
servant, and subsisting by charity, the companion of nobles, and 
patronized by princes.and monarchs, ever preserving inthis deepest 
distresses, a sense of honour, a spirit of integrity, a reliancesupon 
Providence, and’ a firm adherence to thesprintiples of Christianity, 
m which he had been educated. During his residence in Calcutta, 
he published, an aceount of his) eventful, life, which Sir William 
Jones .condescended toy reviseyi so) far only as sto correct orthogra- 
phical errors, but without'any"amendment of the style. 


From. Chatigan, Sigg William: Jones returned to Calcutta, and 
after the recess of the kan again visited his retirement at Chrishna- 
nagur, where he occupicd himself as usual in his favourite studies, 
an account of which, as well as of his journey to. the pageidency, I 
shall supply by extracts from his familiar letters. a 

" 1) ae ’ 
Sir WILLIAM JONES -to. Mr. Justice HYDE. 
“ , Comarcaly, June 15, 1786, 

1 yes this:country, travellers are perfect slaves: 
to the seasons and»clementsiy, It was my-»resolution when I left 
Dacca, to push on as expeditiously as possible to Caléutta ; but a 
our passage of eight days last year throughythe Tulsi creek and 
the Artai river, our boat was hotter;day and night, than I ever+felt 
a vapour-bath; till then, as much as Fvhad reason to dread. an 
Indian sun, I- had not a complete ideasof it. ‘This affected both 
Lady Jones and me so much, that it would ‘have been madness to 
have passed the Sundarbans. in such weather;.and Mr. Redfearn 

{having promised to send me word, when the Jelinga becomes na- 

vigable 
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vigable, (which is usually about the middle of this month) I expect 
every day to receive that intelligence, after which I Shall be in Cal- 
cutta in eight days. Jam principally vexed at this delay, because 
from your having t the charge when it was Sir R. Chamber’ 
turn, [fear he must be ill, and consequently that; you must have a 
great deal of trouble: give my affectionate remembrance to him. 

: Tam, &c. 


4 


Sir WILLIAM IQNES to Miss E. SHIPLEY. 
¥ On the Ganges, Sept. 1, 1786. 
You do too much honour, my dear Madam, to my 
compositions ; they amuse me in the few hours of Jeisure that my 
business allows, and if they amuse my friends, lam amply rewarded. 


Ma si ’! Latisio e'l Greco 
Parlan di me dopo Ja morte, é a 


Ond’ io, perche pavgnt 

Adunar sempre quel chile ora sgombre, 
Vorrei ’1 vero abbraciar lassando |’ ombre. 
We talk of the yeur 1790, as the happy limit of our residence in 
this unpropitious climate ; but®this must beli@ amily secret, lest 
applications should be made for my place, and I should be shoved 
out before my resignation. God grant that the bad state of my 
Anna’s health, may not compel her to le ndia before me; I 
ould remain like a man with a dead’ palsy on one of his sides ; 
it were Better to-lose one side for a time than both for ever. 
do not mean that she has been, or is likely to be, in danger from 
cher ‘complaints. I have proposed a visit ‘to her friend, Lady 
~ Caimpbell,'and she séemed'to receive the proposal with pleasure ; 
the sea air, and: change of scene at a proper season, may do more 
than ‘all the faculty with®all their prescriptions. As to politics und 
ministers. lét me whisper another secrct in your ear: 

Io*‘non credo pia al nero ch’ all’ azzurro, 

00 







an 
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and, as to coalitions, if the nero be mixed with the azzirro, they 
will only make a dirtier colour. India is yet secure, and improve- 
able beyond imagination; it is not however in suchya state of 
security, but that wise politicians may, with strong well-timed,ex- 
ertions and well applied address, contrive to it.» The discharge 
of my duty, and the study of Indian laws ain. their original lan- 
guages (which is no inconsiderable part of my duty) are an excuse 
for my neglect of writing letters ; and indeed I find by experience, 
that I can take up my-pen for that pugpose”but once a year, and 
1 have a hundred unanswered letters n lying before me, but my 
Anna, who is my secretary of state, and first or rather sole lady of 
the treasury, »has ‘writen lunes » Loves and regards to all who. 
love and regard-us; as to compliments, they are unmeaning things,, 
and neither become me to send, nor you to convey. 
1 am with great regard, dear Madam, 
Your ae i affectionate servant,. 
we Wass Jones. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES 0 Dr. PATRICK RUSSEL. 
“oe 1? Crishna-nagur, Sept. 28, 1786. 

Various causes contribute to render me a bad corre- 
spondent, particularly the discharge of my public duty, and the 
studies which are connected with that duty, such as the Indian and 
Arabic laws in their several difficult languages, one of which h 
occupied most of my leisure for the last twelvemonith,. excepti 
when I travelled to: Islamabad, for the benefit of the sea air an 
verdant hillocks» during the hot season.. It. is only in sucha re- 
tirement as ‘the cottage, where I am passing,a short vacation, that 
I can write to literary friends, or even think much on literary sub- 
jects ; an@it was long after I left this solitude last autumn, that I 
had the pleasure of receiving your most agreeable letter. 


_ 


I am 
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» Tam tolerably strong in Sanserity and hope to prove mv strength 
by translating a law tract of great intrinsic ment, and extremely 
curious, Which the Hindus believe to be almost as old as the crea- 
tion. It is ascribed to Menu, the Minos of India, and like him, 
the son of Jove. My present study is the original of Bidpa’s fa- 
bles, called Hitopadesa*, which is a charming book, and wonder- 
fully useful to a learner of the language: I congratulate you on 
the completion of your two works, but exhort you to publish them. 
Think how much fame! eis lost by delaying his publications. 
God knows whether any use honourable to his memory will be made 
6f his manuscripts. ‘Think of Mr’ D’Herbelot, whose posthumous 
work, like most others, had the fate ofbeing incorrectly published. 
Printing is dear at Calcutta ; but! if government would print your 
works (as they ought) T could cheerfully superintend commas and 
colons. I am delighted with yourwbotanigaly pursuits. They talk 
of a public garden on the banks” river near Calcutta. How 
I wish for our sakes, you could h ured from the Sircars! I long 
to visit t » however, and to view your collections ; though I must 
bé so honelt as to own, that accurate botanical descriptions give me 
more pleasure than an herbal, “Tmean where the fresh plants can 
be examined. For this reason I have not begun to collect speci- 
mens, but describe as well 48 T can; atid’ for brevity in coarse 
Latin. Lady eg assists me by nena in drawing and 


louring. LC rire sal 













. ae Bs _’ 

The province of Chiatigan (vulgarly'Chitigong) i is a noble field for 

a naturalist. It is so called 1 believe, from the chutag, which is 
the most beautiful little bird I ever saw. he hills and woods 
abound with uncommon plants and animals; indeed, the whole 
Eastern peninsula would be a new world to a philesophgr. I wish 


* Translated by Sir William Jones, and fublished in his Works, vol. vi. 
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poor Keenig had left his papers to you; Banks has too"much of 
his own to employ him, and Macpherson, who loved the sage, 
would I dare say have persuaded Lord Coruwallis to raise the best 
monument to his memory, a good edition of his works. 1 have 
carefully examined a plant, which Koenig mentioned to me, and 

. called pentapethes protea, from the singular varicty of leaves on the 

\same tree. The natives call it Mascamchand; and one of itsfra- 
grant fleshy blossoms, infused for a night in a glass of watcr, forms 
a mucilage of a very cooling qualityamgiihe pentapethes pheenicia, 
which now beautifies this plain, produces 4 similar mucilage, which 
might answer the same purposes /as that of the Arabian gum, if not 
other and more important rposes. But I mention this "plant, 
because Koenig. told me, that’ Linnieus had inverted nature in his 
description of it, by assigning to it five castrated filaments, to each 
of which'were annexed three prolific ones ; whereas, said he, (I am 
sure I did not mistake him) . has fifteen castrated, and five 
prolific ; so that in truth it have been pentandrian. Now I 
have examined all the flowers of this species that I could’ get, and 
I find the description of Tinneus to bé correct ; but there is no 
accounting for the variety of a protean plant. 








Many thanks, for your offer of Mr. D’Hancarville, but I have 
the book, though like’you I dave not read it. I wish to be firm 
in Sanscrit, before I read systems of mythology. We have sent 
the first papers of our transactions to the press, and shall go on 
fast as Mr. G.'s compositor will let us. — Farewell, my dear Sir; 
vivere, valere, et philosophari cum paucis, is what I wish for you, 
as much as for your, &c. 


. 
~ 
- 


S Sis 
a 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to WILLIAM SHIPLEYes, Esq. 

* Crishna-nagnr, Oct. 5, 1786. 
nm I blush, my dear Sir, in reading a second or third 
time with increasing delight, your excellent letters from Maidstone, 
when I compare ther dates of them with that of my. answer. 
Various, however, are the calises which oblige me to be an indif- 
ferent and slow correspondent ; first, illness, which had confined 
me three months to my couch, w here™your first letter found me on 
the great river; next, the discharge of an i ortant duty, which 
falls peculiarly heavy on the Indian judges, who are forced to act 
as justices of the peace in a populo untry w here the police is 
deplorably bad; then the dif y of Hindu nnd Moham- 
medan laws, in two copious a "Sanscrit and Arabic, which 
studies are inseparably conpiaieLgagith my public duty, and may 
tend to establish by degrees, millions of our black sub- 
jects, that security of descenda operty, a want of which, as 
you justly observe, has prever . people ‘of Asia from im- 
proving their agriculture and me chanical arts ; lastly, I may add 
(though rather an amusement. a duty) ny, pursuit of general 
literature, which I have here*an Oa of doing from the 
fountain head, an opportunity, «v st, may never be, re- 


covered. When I accept therefore ca the: honour of- 


fered me by your young, rere 4 the Jaidstone Society, of being 


ee , . 
* Willian icles Esq. Fh a3 to the late, pop of. pli, and now in his 8gtl 
year. He sugyeseed the idea of the Society for the Ricour: entof Arts, Commerce, 


&c. which wasestablished in 1753, and/in te following eer, a gold medal was voted to 
him by the society, with an inscription : é a? 
To Wixutam Sispiey, 


- whose pablic spirit - 


gave Rise to this 
Society. 
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one of their corresponding members, I cannot indulge a hope of 
being.a diligent or useful correspondent, unless any discovery 
should be made by our Indian Society, which I may think likely 
to be of use in our common country. Your various papers I have 
distributed among those, who seemed the likeliest to avail them- 
selves of the rules and hints which they contain. The rapidity of 
the Ganges, makes it extremely difficult to rescue the unhappy 
persons who are oversct in boats, especially at the time of the Bore*, 
when such accidents most Usually happen; but-I am confident 
that the methods pregeribed in the little work which you sent me, 
will often be salutary even heres .Dr. Johnson’s tract 1 have now 
lent to a medical friend o at ability; and I am particularly in- 
terested in the security ct from infection, to which indeed 
they are less liable in this ¢ a ae our practice of sleeping in 
a draught of air whenever itcanbewhad. Without this habit, to 
which I am now cnured} we should never. be frec from putrid 
disorders. * ¢ Cet bse * 4 . 4 4 
4 ¢' ( * *. Should your society be so extended 
us to admit all Kent, you (will, ef trust, have an excellent member 
in one of my oldest, college friends,, Doctor Breton, of Broughton, 
near Ashford, who has left no path of science or literature unex- 
plored. We shall print. our transactions with all speed. consistent 
with accuracy ; but as,allour members, including even our printer, 
are men of business, in, commerce, revenue, or judicature, we can- 


not proceed very rapidly, either in giving the public the tracts "' 


have already colleeted, or in adding to our collection. 


* The bare, is an expression applied to a peculiar swell in the Hughli river, occasioned 
by the rapid influx of the tide; it breaks in shallow water along the shore, and no boat 
can resist itsagolence. The noise of ils approuch is heard at a distunce of some 
miles, and a to avoid it are rowed into deep water, where the agitation is con- 
siderable, but not dangerous. The bores are highest about the equinoxes, and at the 

(middle periods between them cease altogether. 


Sir 





| 
| 
" 


ed 
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‘ “. » . 
Sir, WILLIAM JON ES to Sir J “MACPHERSON, band 
Calcutta; Nov. 1786. 
» The society heard wait pleasure, the curious account 
of the nec s inauguration; and the first sheet of their transactions 


* feet * e * * Ww Mee * 


18 printed. 
ee . *. Be assured, thated will ever remember the 
conténts of your own letter; and accept my thanks for the pleasure 
which I have received from that of Mr. Adam Ferguson to you. 
Once sentence of it is so wise, and so welle sed, that I read it 


till | had it by heart. ‘* Justice. e¢ stranger,” &c. ~ 







I am correcting proofs ctions, ‘abel will, I hope, 
satisfy Mr. Ferguson, as to, ty ofthe Hindus. By rising 
before the sun, I allot tnhour ,every dayeto Sanserit, and am 
charmed with knowingssosbeauti{ul assisterof Latin.and Greek. ° 
* . . . be . ; ~ 

‘. a ky Sie ° 
_ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia, is.an aphorism which ] Jearned 
early from Cicero. . Thespubligseil, they, are, grateful, must wish 


that you had attended aspvigil » to your own vectigal, as you 
have wisely and successfully. to. the va) Shoe" ® 


*. 
‘In September, Lord FB en with the 


ppointment of Gover nor-General ; and the writer of these shcets, 


who accompanied him ‘to: India, tad the = of renewing 
his persorial intimacy with Sir William Jones. 


‘Phe uniformity which marked the remaining period of his allotted 
existence, admits of little variety of delineation. Th est por- 
tion of each year was devoted to his prof essional duties and studies ; 
and all the time that could be saved from these important avoca- 

. u 
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tions, was dedicated to the cultivation of science and literature. 
Some periods were chequered by illness, the consequence» of "in- 
tense application ; and others were embittered by the frequent, and 
severe indisposition of the partner of his cares and object of his 
affections. ‘ The climate of India” (as he had already tound occa- 
sion to remark in a letter toa friend) “ had been unpropitious to the 
“ delicate constitution of his beloved! wifes” and so apprehensive 
was he of the consequences, that he intended, “ unless some 
“ favourable alteration should take place, to urge her return to 
“her native countryg preferring the pang of separation for five 
‘“‘orsix years tothe anguish, which he should hardly survive, of 
“ Josing her.” 7 





+ a 

While business ‘required the eatediedance of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, his usual résidence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the distance of*five milcs from'the-court ; to this spot he 
returned every evening after sun-set, and in the morning rose so 
carly as to reach his apartments in town by walking, at the first 
appearance of the dawn. Having severely suffered from the heat of 
the sun, he ever afterwards’ dreaded! and avoided an exposure to it ; 
and in his hymn to Surya, he allades to its effect upon him, and to 
his moon-light rambles in the following lines: 


Then roves thy poet free, 
Who with no borrow’d art,’ 


Dares hymn thy pow'r, aud durst provoke thy blaze, T 


But falthe thrilling dart , 
And now on lowly knee © 
From him, who gave the wound, the balsam prays. 


The intervening’ period of each morning until’the opening of the 
court, was@egularly allotted and applied to distinct studics. _ He 
passed the months of vacation at his retirement at Crishna-nagur, in 
Bis usual pursuits. Some of the literary productions of his retire 


P a ment 


a4 
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ment, will be noticed ; and I shall now continue my extracts 
from his familiar. correspondence. tin 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J..SHORE, Esq. 

Gardens, near Calcutta, March 25, 1767. 
lam charmed, my dear Sir, with the short but com- 
prehensive work of Rhadacaunt, your pundit, the title of which I 
see is Puran-arthupracusam, or the meaning of the Purans dis- 
played. It contains pedigrees, or lists of kings, from ‘the earliest 
times to the decline of the Indian empire; put the proper names 
are so murdered, or so strangely disguised i in Persian letters, that I 
am only, tantalized with a thirst re accurate information. If 
the pundit at your request, w ne the original, my marhatta 
writer shall copy it elegantly, with spaces, between the lines for a 
literal English translation, he may perhaps be pemceble, with 

your consent, to our a ant athe ; 


< " 









Sir i JONES. to J. SHORE, Esq. 


- , Perel § ery 6) Mayn, 1787. 
tte Se eedieretarnewith many thanks, my dear Sir, the letter of 
his High Mightiness Tatbu’Arnu (kingiof Ava*). When I began it, 

os tie . I feared 


© If the reader has a curiosity to sce this singular letter, he may gratify it. The per- 
usal, may perhaps recall to his‘recollection, the following lines':" 
Here’s a large mouth indedd, 


« “That spits forth deathfand mountains, tocks and seas ! 





_ 
Official translation of a letter from the Rajah or Principal of the Burmas to thé Collector 
Z of Chittagong we'd s s 
4d am lord of a whole people, and of 101 countries, and my titles are Rajah Chat- 


terdary (i. ¢, sitting under a canopy) aud Rajal Surey Bunkshee, (7. ¢. descendant of the 9. 


PP Sun). 








ol 
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I feared it was hostile, but: am glad to find it so amicable. » Dulce 
mihi nomen pacis! If he is at purer with the Siamese, hemay be 
a good 


Sun). Sitting on the throne with a splendid canopy of gold, I hold in subjection to my au- 
thority many Rajahs ; gold, silver, and jewels, are the produce of my country, and in my 
hand is the instrument of war, that, as the lightning of Heaven, *humbles and subdues my 
enemies; my ‘troops require neither injunctions nor commands, and my elephants and 
horses are without number. . In my service are ten pundits learned in the Shaster, and 
104 priests, whose wisdom is not to beequalled ; agreeably to whose learning and intelli- 
gence, I execute and distribute justice among my people, so that my mandates, like the 
lightning, suffer no resistance nor control. My subjects arc endowed with virtue and 
the principles of justice, and refrain from all immoral practices, and 1 am as the Sun, 
blessed with the light of wisdom to dit scret designe of men; whoever is worthy 
of being called a Rajah, i is melted and bearers his people ; thieves, robbers, and 
disturbers of the peace, have at length receiyec the punishment due to their crimes; and 
now the word of my mouth is dreaded As the lightning from Heaven. Tam as a great 
sea, among 2000 rivers, and many rivulete, and as the mountain Shumeroo;’ surrounded 
by 40,000 hills, and like unto ‘these is my’ authority, extending itself over. aOl Rajahs ; 
further, 10,000 Rajahs pay daily attendance at ny Durbar, and my country excels every 
country of the world ; my,palace as the heavens, studded with gold and precious stones, is 
revered more than any other ‘Palace i in the universe. My ‘Secupations resenible the busi- 
ness of ‘the chief of the angels, and I have Written “unto all the provinces of Arracan, 
with orders to forward this letter in safety'to’'Chittagong, formerly subject tothe Rajah 
Sery Tamah Chucka, by whom the country.was cultivated and populated; and he erected 
2400 places of public worship, and made 24 tanks. 

Previous to his accession, the country was subject to other Rajahs, whose title was 
Chatterdary, who erected places of worship, and appointed priests to administer the rites 
of religion to people of every denomination ; but at that period the country was ill go. 
verned, previous to the accession of «Rajah Sery Tamah Chucka to the government of the 
countries of Rutunpoor, Qootinady, Arsacan, Dooraputty, Ramputty, Chagdoye, Maha-— 
daye, Mawong, in whose time the country was#igoverned with justice and ability, and 
his wisdom was as the lightning; and the people were happy under his administration. 
He was also favoured with the friendship of the religious men of the age, one of whom, 
by name Budder, resorting to his place of residence, was solicited by the Rajah to appoint 
some one for the purpose of instructing, him in religious rites, and Shawhmany was ac- 
cording!y appointed agreeably to the Rajah’s requisition; at this time it rained from 
Heaven, gold, silver, and precious stones, which were buried under ground in chargé of 

(the above priest, whose house was éf gold and silver workmanship, to which the people 
resort, 










« = 


- 
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a good neighbour, and we may be gainers by his gold and ivaiy; 
but) IvhaveNo- inclination to taste his sweet and delicious petro- 
leu, which he praises so highly; I am satisfied with the smell.of 
it, and with its singular property of restoring the scent of Russia 


resort,and worship the deities ;,and the Rajah kept a large establishment of servants, and of 
slavesat the temple, for the service ofiiravellers and passengers; and his time “necupeee in 
the studying of the five books, and he always refrained from immoral practices and deeds 
interdicted by his religion, and the priests, &c. abstained from the ficsh of gecse, pigeons, 
goats, hogs, and of fowls; and wickeduess, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness, were un- 
known in that age. I likewise pursue ajline of conduct and religion similar to the above ; 
but previous to my conquest of Arracan, theypeople were as snakes wounding men, a prey 
to enmity and disorder; and. ip»sever yi ierewwere caters of the flesh of nen, and 
wickedness prevailed amongst them, § man could trust his neighbour. At this 
time one Bowdah Outhar, otherwise Si t Taukwor, came down in the country of 
Arracan, and instructed: the’ people and the beastsof the ficld in the principles of reli- 
gion and rectitude, and agreeably to his wordthe country .was governcd for a period of 
5000,years,) so. that,peace and good-will subsisted amongst. men ;, agreeably bereto is the 
tenor .of,. my conduct and government of my people : as, there is an oil, the produce of a 
certain spot of the carth, of exquisite favour, so is my dignity ond power above that of 
other Rajahs; and Tafloo Rajah, the high priest, having Consulted with the others! of 
that class, represented to-meyon 15th) Aughur 19485 saying, do you enforoc the laws and 


customs of Sery Boot Taukwor, wii eo. did, eadporceneiginis six placcs 
of divine worship, and Jhave.con f ge peiitly tthe luws and Customs of Sery 
Tamah Chucka, governing my people wit! lenity and justice. | 
As the country of Arracan lies contiguous to Chittagong, if n Treaty of Commerce 
were established between’ me and the English, perfect amity .nnd alliance would ensue 
from such engagements ;_ therefore L have submitted it to you, that the merchants of your 
country should resort hither for the spuswore of chasing peel, ivory, Wax, and a m 
_ return my people should be permitted to resort to nitta a the purpose of trafficking 
in such commodities as the country a ufford $ but as the. Mugs residing at Chittagong 
have deviat€l frou the principles of religion and morality, they ought to he corrected 
for theit errors and irregularitiessagreeably to the»written laws, insomuch: as ihose invested 
with power will suffer eternal punishment in case of any devintion from their ssligion aud 
laws, but whoever conforms his ¢ conduct to the strict rules of piety and religion will Here- 
after be translated to Heaven. I lave accordingly sent four clephant’s teeth nider 
charge-of 30 persons, who will rcturn with your answer to the above proposals and offers 
of alliance. \ bad: (dal aii a ie as ‘ 
"— Jeathe 
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leather. I am told he is an able man; but from all I can learn, I 
suspect him to be an ambitious dog, who would:act the lion if he 
could;and end, as he is said to have begun, the Aurenzeb of the 
Indian peninsula. 


We are pretty well, and hope that you are now in good health. 
You will not (though you dislike medicine) object to my prescription : 
a hy 


- Take a concerto of Corelli, 
An air of Leo, or Pergolesi, 
a trio of Haydn, &c. Mixture fiat. 


Would I could be as good a rege you, asJ am, &c. 


A 
Sir WILLIAM JONES torJ. SHORE, Esq. 

na oA May 12, 1787. 
You have sent mea treasure; which will enable me to 
’ satisfy my mind at least on the chronology of India ; need I say, 
that I shall ever be happy.in the conversation of so learned a man 
as Rhadacaunt ? Before I return to Calcutta, I shall have read his 
interesting book, and shall be better,able to converse with him in 
Sanscrit, which I speak continually with my pundit. 





I can easily conceive all your feelings, but consider, my dear 
friend, that you are now collecting for yourself (while "you serve 
your country) those flowers which will give a brighter bloom even 
to the valleys of Devonshire, that you are young and have as fair a 
prospect of long happiness as any mortal can have. } predict, that 
when I meet you a few years hence at Teignmouth, where I hope 
to spend many a season with all that my. soul cherishes inthis 
world, I shall hear you confess, that your painful toil in India, 

“conduced in the end to your happiness. That you may enjoy as 
much of.it as human life affords, is the sincere wish of, Xc. 


Sir 
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‘ated Qaené he go ° 


s aeSir- WILLIAM JONES 1 to J. SHORE, Esq. 


pe 
» vile om: . ‘8 June ta. 

> * . - . . age - * . 

° ° ; I am_well, rising constantly betiveen three and 
four,and usually walking two or three miles before, sun-rise ; my 
wife is tolerably well; and sw ly lament, that the damp weather 


will soon oblige us to leave our herds and flocks, and all our rural 
delights on the. banks ofthe Baghiratti.. The business of the 
court will continue at least two months longer, after which I pur- 
pose to take a house at Bandell or Hugli, and pass my autumnal 
vacation as usual with the Hinge’ I have read your pundit’s 
curious book twice in Sanscrit,,and will have it elegantly copied ; 
the Dabistan also Ihave read through, twice with great attention ; 
and both copies are ready to be returned, as you shall direct. Mr. 
R. Johnston thinks he hasyA young. friend who will translate the 
Dabistan,»and the greatest.part of it would be very interesting to a 
curious. reader, but some of -it cannot» bestranslated. . 1t contains 
more reconalite-learning,,more, cntertaining history, more beautiful 
specimens of poetry, »more- ingenuity, and,wit, more indecency and 
blasphemy, thaniI ever saw collected, in-a single volume; the two 
last.are not the author's, but are introduced in the chapters on the 
heretics and..infidels,.of India. .On the whole, it is the most 
amusing and instructive book J ever read in Persian*®. 
’ teehee ye TR hipleew os 

I eas nothing from, Europe,, but, what all. the papers contain ; 
and that is enough to make me rejoice exceedingly, that 1 amin 


* The Dabistan, is a treatise on twelve different religions, composed by a Moham- 
medan'traveller, a native of Cashinir, named Mehsan, but distinguished by the assumed 
name of Fani, or perishable. Sir William »Jonesj, in his jsixth disconrse to the society, 
on the Persians, refers to it, asa Tare and interesting tract, which had cast a gleam of 
light « on ‘the primeval history of Iran and the human rece, of which he had long de- 


spaired, and which could hardly have @awned from ony other quarter. Asi 
$1a 
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Asia. ‘Those. with whom I have spent some of my happiest hours, 
and hope «to\spend many more-on my return’) to England, are 
tearimg one another to pieces, with the enmity that -is» proverbial 
here, of thogsnake and the ichneumon. I have nothing left there- 


’ fore, but to wish what is tight«and just may 'prevail, to discharge 


my public duties with unremitted)attentiony and to recreate my- 
self at leisure with the literature SM ivorestiie country. 
a. 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to J: SHORE, Esq. 

Chrishna-nagur, Aug. ¥6, 1787. 
I thank: you ‘heartily, my. dear Sir, for the tender 
strains of the unfortunate Charotte*, which have given us plea- 
sure and pain; the sonnets which relate’to herself are incomparably 
the best. Petrarca is little known; his sonnets, especially the first 
book, are the least) valuable of his works,eand contain less natural 
sentiments than those of the swan of Avom; but his edes which 
are political, are equal ‘to the lyric poems of the Greeks; and his 
triumphs are in a triumphant strain of sublimity and magnificence. 
Anna Maria gives ‘you niany thanks for the pleasure you have pro- 
cured her, We are in love with this pastoral cottage ; but though 
these three months: are called a'vacation, yet I have no vacant 
hours. It rarely happens that favourite studies are closely con- 
nected with the strict discharge of our duty,)as*mine happily ‘are’; 
even in this cottage I am assisting the court by studying Arabic and 
Sanscrit, and have now rendered it,an impossibility for the Mo- 
hammedan or Hindu lawyers to. impose upon’ us with -erroneous 

opinions,’ »ina . 

eyii s an : . 

This brings tomy mind your honest pundit, Rhadacaunt, who re- 
fused, 1 hear, the office of pundit to the» court, and) toldMr. 
Hastings that he would notaccept of it, if the salary were doubled ; 


* Sonnets by Charlotte Smith. > 
his 
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his scruples: were probably religious ; but they would put it out of 
my powersto serve him, should: the office again be vacant. His 
unvarnished tale I would have repeated to you, if we had not 
missed one sanother on the river; but since I despairmot secing you 
until) my retura to Calcutta, at the end of October, 1 will set it 
down here, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own words ; 
‘“‘ My father (said he) m3 age of an hundred years, and 
‘© my mother, who was eighty years old, became a sati, and burned 
‘herself to expiate sins. ‘They left me little besides good prin- 
‘ciples. Mr. Hastings purchased for me a~ piece of Jand, which 
‘oat arst yielded twelve hundféd rupees a year; but lately, either 
“ through my inattention orthrough’ accident, it has produced 
“ only one thousand. ‘This’ would "be sufficient for me and my 
“ family but! the “duty of Brahinans”is' not only to teach the 
“ youths of theirysect; but to rélieve those who are poor, I made 
‘‘many presents to poor scholars and others in distress, and for 
¢ this»~purpose }anticipated'my income : PF was then obliged to bor- 
“ row for nry family expenses, and I} now‘owe about throe thousand 
“ rupees. ‘This debt is*ny only cause of unensiness in this world. 
“J would have mentioned it’ to'Mr. Shore, but I was ashamed.” 
“Now the question is, how he can be set upon his lege again, 
when I hope he*will be more prudent. If Bahman* should returi: 
to Persia, I‘can “afford to give him’one hundred rupees a month, 
till his debt'shall be ‘discharged out of his'rents'; but at present, I 
pay more in salaries to my native scholars than I can well afford ; 
nevertheless I will cheerfully join you in any mode of clearing the 
honest'man, that can be ‘suggested ; ; and I would assist him merely 
for his own sake, asZ have more Bralimanical teachers than I can 
find time to hear. 
*A parsi and a native of Yead, empluyed by Sir William Jones as a reader. 
I sen 
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I send you not an elegant pathetic sonnet, but the wildesteand 
strangest poem that was ever written, Khakam’s complaint in 
prison. The whole is a menace, that he would change his religion, 
and seek protection among the Christians, or the Gabres. . It\con- 
tains. one or two proper names, ‘of which I find no full explanation 
even in a commentary professedly\ywritten “to illustrate the poem. 
The fire of Khakani’s genius blazes through the smoke of kis. eru- 
dition ; the measure of the poem, which will enable you to correct 
the errors of the copies,.is 

vo | vee jer 
UU orn ne ee Te So oS 
with a strong accent 
on the Jast syllable of each feot.. Adieu, my dear Sir, &c. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES. to JOS. COWPER, Esq. 
Of St. Valoire, near Bray, Ireland. 

Crishna-nagur, Sept. 11, 1787. 
I give you my hearty thanks, dear Sir, for your kind 
attention to me,) and for the pleasure which I have received from 
your letter, as well as for that which I certainly shall receive from 
your historical memoirs of the Irish Bards. The term being over 
before your book could be found, and the state of my health 
obliging me to seek this pastoral retreat, where I always pass my 
vacation among the Brahmans of this ancient university, I left 
Calcutta before I could read your work, but shall, peruse it with 
eagerness on my return to the capital. You touched an impor- 
tant string, when you mentioned the subject of Indian music, of 
which I am, particularly fond. Ihave just read a very old book on 
that art in Sanscrit.. I hope to present the world with the sub- 
stance of it, as soon as the transactions of ‘our society can be 
printed ; but we go on slowly, since the press is often engaged by 
government ; and we think it better to let our fruit ripen naturally, 
than 


2 re “= del . » 
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than tobrive forth such watery and imperfect ta ees usually 
raiscd* inv hot ‘beds. The Asiatic Miscellany, to. which you allude, 
#8 not the pevrestion of our society, who meau to print no scraps, 
fof any “mere” trauslations. “It was the undertaking of a private 
gentleman, and will certainly be of use in diffusing ‘Oriewtal litcra- 
ture, though it has not vate vies printed as I could wish. 
Wiien you “see Colonel Vallaney, whose learned work I have read 
through twice “with great pleasure, T request you to present him 
with my best remembrance. We shall soon I hope see faithful 
translations of Trish histories and poems. “T shall be happy in com- 
paring them withthe Sanscrit, with which the ancient language of 
Ireland™ had’ certainly an affinity. “Proceed, Sir, in your laudable 
career; ‘you deserve the applause of your country, “and will most 
assuredly have that OF Sir, Ke. , 


= 


Sir WILLTAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK RUSSEL. 
Chrisina- nia, Sept. 22, 1787. 
Your interesting Papers ‘did not ‘find their way to me 
eit T ‘had left “this cottages and was whol’ ‘immersed in business, 
Indeed, { am‘so harassed for eight ti months in ‘twelve, that I can 
seldom ‘think of literaturé till thé’ antimn Vacation, which f pass 
in this charming plain, the driest in Bengal, and close to a college 
“Brahmans. | atn’charmed with your plan ; 3 “and if the directors 
ac not yet ‘resolved ‘to print’ the wih at their expense, T can 
perhaps Biggest’ ‘mode of ‘procuring | very | ‘powerful influence with 
then” The King has much at heart his new botanical garden at St, 
Vincent's; ‘his object is two-fold, to improve the commerce of the 
West-India” islands, and to ‘provide’ the British troops on Service 
there with’ medicinal plants. “Now, if you could senda box or two 
of sééds, likely to ‘be usefal’in commerce or medicine, “directed 
to Sir!Géorge Young, the secretary at war, ‘(to whom I have 
inclosed your letter to the Board’at Madras) I daré say the Board 
ae 


ve 
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of Controul would. be desired to use their influence with the Direc- 
tors. " , “ “4 ? You could not have chosen 
a better specimen than the pedalium murex, of which little is said, by 
Linneus, and that from doubtful authority. ‘The opuntia I have not 
seen here, and I cannot ramble into the woods. Our groves.at,this 
place are skirted with an angulatedscactus, ‘called sija (pronounced 
seeja) in the Sanscrit dictionaries, where I find the names of about 
300 medicinal plants, the virtue’ of which are mentioned in me- 
dicinal books. T agree with you, that those books do not carry full 
conviction; but they lead to.useful experiments, and are therefore 
valuable. I made fine red ink, by dropping a solution of tin»in 
aqua regia into an/infusion of the coceus, which Dr. Anderson was 
so polite as to send tome. His discovery: will, I trust, be useful ; 
his ardour and, ingenuity deserve success. 


I have just read with attention the Philosophia Botanica, which 1 
consider as the graminar, and the Genera et Species as the dictionary, 
of botany. It is a masterly..work, and contains excellent matter 
in a short volume; but it is harshly, notstosay barbarously, written. 
I grieve to see botany imperfect in its)two most important articles, 
the natural orders and the virtues of plants, between which I 


suspect a strong affinity. I envy those who have leisure to pursue 
this bewitching study. a — 


Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental: manuscripts of my 
friend Dr. Alexander Russel? He lent me three, which I returned; 
the Sucardan, the Banquet of«Physicians, and a beautiful Hafez. If 
you have them, I shall beg leave to read thei again, when we 
meet in Europe. | eae: 

; Yr wt 

Postscript. What is spikenard ? I mean botanically, what is the 

( natural order, class, genus, &c. of, the plant’? » What was the 
spikenard 
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spikenard’ in the ‘alabaster-box of the Gospel ?* What was nardi 
parvus onyx ?° What did Ptolemy mean by the excellent nard of 
Rhangamutty in’ Bengal? IT have been in vain endeavouring for 
above twoyears to procure an answer to these questions ; your 
answer will greatly oblige me. 


Sir WILETAM JONES to THOMAS CALDICOTT, Esq. 


Chrishna-nagur, Sept. 27, Y87, 


. Your brother sent'me your letter at a convenient 
time, and*to a convenient place, for I can only write in the long 
vacation; which'I generally spend in a deliglitful cottage, about as 
far fromeCalcutta as Oxford is from London, and close to an an- 
cient university of Brahmans, ‘with whom I now converse familiarly 
in Sanscrit. You would be astonished at the resemblance between 
that language and both Greek and Latin.» Sanscrit and Arabic will 
enable: me to do this country more essential service, than the intro- 
duction of arts (even if I should be able’ to imtroduce them) by 
procuring an accurate. digest: 6f Hindu and Mohammedan laws, 
which the natives ‘hold sacred, “and ‘by which both justice and 
policy require that they:should be governed. 

bf : 


I have published nothing; but Armenian clerks make such blun- 
ers, that I print ten or twenty copies of every thing I compose, 
which are to be considered as*manuscripts. I beg you will send 
me your: remarks on my plan of an epi¢ poem. Sanscrit has en- 
gaged my, vacations lately 3) but I will finish it, if I live. I pro- 
mise you'to attend to all that is said; especially if alterations are 
suggested, always reserving to myself the final judgment. “One 
thing 1 am inflexible in; I have maturely considered the point, 
and) anv resolved" to write in blank verse, I have not time to add 

my reasons; but they are good. 

I th 
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1 thank you for Sheridan’s speech, which I could mot however 
read through. For the last sixteen years of my life, I have beenin 
a habit of requiring evidence of all assertions, and I have no lei- 
sure to examine. proofs in a business so foreign’ to my pursuits, ° 
”t * - » » a * bed * * e ‘ 
If Hastings and Impey are guilty, in God’s name let them be 
punished ; but let them not be condenined without legal evidence: 
I will'say more of myself, than you do of yourself, but in’ few 
words. I never was unhappy in England ; it was not in my nature 
to be so ; but I never was happy til) I was settled in Ingia. My 
constitution has overcome the climate; and. if I could say the 
same of my beloved wife, I should be the happiest of men; but 
she has perpetual complaints,, and of course I am in perpetual 
anxiety on her account. + 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. WILMOT, Esq. 
Chrishna-nagur, Bengal, Oct. 3, 1787. 
* > a one Oy Al * . . a 
* we * I. cannot, however, let the season slip, without 
scribbling a few lines to tell you, that my constitution seems to 
have overcome the climate,,and ‘that, I should, be as happy as a 
mortal man can be, or perhaps ought to be, if my wife had been as 
well as I have for the last three years. ” a 
Sl 
Ihave nothing to say ‘of India politics, except that Lord Curn- 
wallis and *.* * are justly popular, and perhaps the most. vir- 
tuous governors in the world. Of English, politics Isay nothing; 
because I doubt whether youand I. should ever agree in'them.. I 
do not mean the narrow politics of contending parties, but the 
great principles of government, and legislation, the majesty of the 
whole nation collectively, aud the consistency of «popular rights 
vith regal prerogative, which ought tobe supported, to suppress 
the 
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the oligarclhjcal power. But in India I think little of these 
niatters, ~ 


»« Su WILLIAM. JONES. to J. SHORE, Esq. 
‘ Crishna-nagur, Oct. 10, 1787. 
, I hope ineless than a fortnight to see you in pertect 
health, as I shall leave this charming retreat on the 20th. I-want 
but a few leaves.of having read your copy of Hafez twice through ; 
and 1 am obliged to you for the most agreeable task (next the 
Shah-namgh) Lever performed. The annexed clegy* was sent ito 


* The elegy alluded ty, which has been since printed in a collection of poems, is the 
ne 
ae PHILEMON. | An Elegy. 


Where shade yon yews the church-yard’s lonely bourn, 
With taultering step, absorb'd in thought profound, 
Philemgn wends in solitudeto mourn, Pe Ree! 
While evening pours her deep’ning glooms around. 


‘ oa Loud shrieks the blast, the sleety torrent drives, 
™ Wide sprends thetempest’s desolating, power; | 
To grief, alone Philemon reckless lives, 


No rolling, p peal he hee s, coli blast, nor shower, 
sa ee ee 


For this the ft dist stun p'dhis partner's doom ; 
' {is trembling lips receiv'd her latest breath. . . 
i idl ; “ Abt wilt thou drop one tear on Emma's tomb?” 
7 She cried : and clos'd each wistfil eyeln death. 
re saa ee A 4 ol - a. ine 9° “o> 
: No sighs he breath’d, for i a ie riv. ‘d his breast jy 
. Her clay-cold hand he grasp no tears he shed, 
Pv Till feinting wature sunk by grief opprers'd, 
~~ And ere-distraction.came all sense was fied! 


“Now tin e nay calm’d, not cur’d Philemon's woe, 
“For grief like his; life-woven, never dies ; 

gui’ And still each year’s'collected sorrows flow, 
yereetiote v As dreoping o'er bis Eaima’s tomb be sighs. 


‘) 


me 
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me by the post; and I send it,to, you, because I.think, you will 
like it. There is a great pathos in the fourth,tetrastick; and J 
know unhappily that excessive grief is neither full of tears, nor 
full of words; yet if a dramatic poet were.to represent such grief 
naturally, 1 doubt whether his conduct would be approved, though 
with fine acting and fine sounds in the orchestrayit,ought to have a 
wonderful effect. Lady J. is pretty, well; a tiger about) a month 
old,.who is suckled by a goat, and. has all the gentleness of his 
foster-mother, is now playing at her feet. I call him Jupiter. 
Adieu. eo! 


Sir WILLIAM JONES. to Dr. FORD. 
Gardensyyon the Ganges, Jan. '5y 1788. 
Give me ie to recommend to, your.kind attentions 
Colonel Polier, who will, deliver, this.to-you, at.Oxford. He pre- 
sents to the university an.extremely,rare work in Sanscrit, a copy 
of the four vedas, or Indian scriptures, which confirm, instead of 
opposing the Mosaic account of. the creation, and of the deluge. 
He is himself one,ofsthe, best-disposed.and best informed men, who 
ever left India. if he embark to-morrow, I shall not be able to 
send you, by him, an Arabic manuscript,,.which I have read with a 


native of Mecca, the poems of the great Ali. * yl * * 
* 


* * * * Le ~ Our return to Eur 


is very distant; but I hope, before the end of, the cighteenth ‘cen- 
tury, to have the pleasure of conversing with you, and,to give you 
a good account of Persia, through which I purpose to return. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Sir, JOSEPH .BANKS. 
Gardens, near Calcutta, Feb. 25, 1788. 
T was highly gratified by your kind letter, and have 
diffused great pleasure among our astronomers here, by shewing 
j#hem an account of the lunar volcano. .ThesBrahmans, to wliom 
I have 
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I have; related. the discovery in Sanscrit, are highly delighted with 
it. Public business presses on meso heavily at this season, that I 
must postpone the pleasure of writing fully to you, till I can retire 
inthe long vacation to my cottage, where I hear nothing of plain- 
tiffs or defendants. Your second commission I will faithfully 
execute, and have already made enquirics concerning the dacca 
cotton; but I shall be hardly able to procure the séeds, &c. before 
the Rodney sails. * 
.* * * e ° ® 

ThesegJetters describe the elegant occupations of a mind dis- 
ciplined in the school of science, ardent ‘to embrace it in all its 
extent, and to make even its amusements ‘subservient to the ad- 
vancement of. useful -knowledge, and the public good. From the 
discharge of his appointed duties, we see Sir William Jones return- 
ing with avidity to-his liferary®pursuits, improving his acquaintance 
with botany, and, ‘relaxing from’ the severity of study by the perusal 
of the’ most admired Oriental: authors, communicating his plea- 
aures and ucquirements to his friends. ‘There are few of his letters 
in which he does not introduce the’ name’of” Lady Jones, with that 
affection which never abated: she was his constant companion, 
and the associate of the yoy entertainment which occupied and 
amused his evenings. pi A 

the letters which ,I ive transcribed, I cannot pass, 
without particular notice, mt Nore to me in the begin- 
ning of 1787. The prediction which it contains, i8 a melancholy 
proof of the disa pointment of human expectations; and 1 am 
now. discharging the duty: of affection for’ his memory, at a short 
distance only from the spot which he mentions, as the anticipated 
scene of future defight, and where I once fondly hoped to enjoy 
the happiness of his society. That happincss would indeed have 
imparted a higher bloom to the valleys of Devonshire, which 
3 n 
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now trace with the melancholy recollection, that thetfriend whom 
T loved, and whose virtues 1 admired, is no more. 
a 
The introduction of the unvarnished tale of his respectable Hindu 
friend, is a proof of that kindness and sensibility, which he ever 
felt for distressed merit.. lt is superfluous to add, what the reader 
will have anticipated, that the disposition to relieve his wants’ was 
not suffered to evaporate in mete profession. / 


In the midst of his public duties and literary employments, poli- 
tical speculations had but little share of his attention; yet the sen- 
iments which he. occasionally expresses ‘on this subject, do honour 
to his heart, and prove that the welfare of his country was always 
nearest to it. . aghe 


‘he hope with which he flatters himself, that his constitution had 
overcome the climate, was unfortunately ill-founded; few months 
elapsed without his suffering from the effects of it, and every attack 


“ , 7 ™« é 
had a tendency to. weaken the vigour ofhis frame. 
ite - ~ dQ 


Among.othcr literary, designs which he meditated, hé mentions 
the plan of an epic poémy Tt was founded on the same story 
which he had originally selected for a composition of the sam 
nature in his twenty-second | year, the discovery of Englan 
Brutus ; but his acquaintar with F indu mythology had suggested 
to him the "ac ion, of a machinery perfectly new, by the intro- 
duction of the agency of the Hindu deities; and however wild or 
extravagant the fiction may appear, the dliseerdanoy may be easily 
reconciled by the actual subjection of ‘Hindustan to the British 
dominion, poetically visible to the guardian angels of that country. 
The first hint of this poem, was not suggested by the example of 


Pope, but by a passage in a letter of Spenser to Sir Walter Raleigh*; 
* Appendix A. 





it 
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it is evident however, that Sir William Jones was not disposed 
to abandon the execution of his purpose by the strictures of Dr. 
Johnson, on Pope’s intended poem, and that, in more open de- 
fiance of the critic’s opinion, he determined to write it in blank 
verse, although he originally proposed to adopt the heroic measure 
in rhyme. I should have been happy to gratifygthe curiosity of 
my readers with his reasons for this determination, but they do not 
appear. 
. 

Notwithstanding all that might haye been expected from the 
genius, taste, and er uaition of Sir William Jones on a subject like 
this, I cannot, fot my ‘own part, lament the application of his time 
and labour to other studies, calculated to instruct as well as to 
delight the public; we have far more reason to lament, that he did 
not live to return to his native country through Persia, and that we 
have lost for ever that information which would have been supplied 
by his researches and observations during the journey. The 
strength of a constitution, never vigorous, was unequal to the inces- 
sant exertion of his mental faculties: and whilst we admire the 
boundless activity of his mind, we antici pate With sorrow its fatal 
effects upon his health. 4” 

ave frequently remarked, that it was the prevailing wish of 

Sir William Jones to render lis talents and attainments uséful to 
his country. The tenour of his correspondence shews,that his prin- 
cipal studies were directed to this object ; and eaitito years pre- 
ceding the period at which I am arrived, he describes the mode in 
which he proposes to give effect to his wishes, and expresses his de- 
termination to accomplish it, with an energy which marks his sense 
of the importance of the work he then meditated. 


RR Having 
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Having now qualified himself, by his knowledge ofthe Sanscrit 
and Hindu laws, for the execution of his plan, he determined to 
delay it no longer; and as he could not prudently defray the ex- 
pense of the undertaking from his own finances, he deemed it 
proper to apply to the' government of Bengal for their assistance. 
The following letter which he addressed to the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, on this subject, copigins all the explanations ne- 
cessary. 

+ 
MY LORD, gz 

. It has long been my wish to address the government 
of the British domifions in India on the administration Of justice 
among the natives of Bengal and Bahar, a subject of equal import- 
ance to the appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court at Calcutta, 
where the judges arg required by the legislature to decide contro- 
versies between Hindu and Mohammedan parties, according to 
their respective laws of ‘contracts, and of succession to property ; 
they had, I believe, decided them, in most cases before the statute 
to which I allude, ha passed ; and the parliament only confirmed 
that mode of deeision;” which the obvious principles of justice had 
Jed them before to slope! ing indeed’could be more obviously 
just, than to determine pfivate contests according to those laws 
which the parties themselves had eyer considered as the rules’ 
their conduet and engagements in ci¥il life; nor could any thing be 
wiser, than a legislative act, to assure the Hindu and Mussulman 
subjects of C Britian, that the private laws which they severally 
held sacred, and a violation of, which they would have thought the 
most grievous oppression, should not be superseded by a new system 
of which they could have no knowledge, and which they must have 
considered as imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and intole- 
rance. 
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So far‘the principle of decision between the native parties in a 
cause appears perfectly clear; but the difficulty lies (as in most 
other cases) in the application of the principle to practice; for, the 
Hindu and Mussulman laws are locked up for the most part in two 
very difficult languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, which few Europcans 
will ever learn, because neither of them leads to any advantage in 
‘worldly pursuits: and if we give judgment only ffom the opinions 
of the native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure, that we 
have not been deceived by them. 

° : 

It would be ahsurd and unjust toPpass an indisériminate cen- 
sure on so considerable a body of men ; but my experience justifies 
me in declaring, that I could mot with an easy conscience concur 
in a decision, merely onthe written opinion of native lawyers, in 
any cause in which they could have the remotest intercst in mis- 
leading the court; nor, how vigilant soeyer we might be, would it 
be very difficult for them, to mislead us; tor a single obscure text, 
explained by themselves, might be quoted A$. CX press authority, 
though perhaps in the very book ‘from which it was selected, it 
might be differently explained or introduced,only, for the purpose of 
being exploded. ‘The ee" remedy forsthis evil had occurred to 

Whefore left I England, where { had cominunicated my senti- 
ntsto some friends in parliament, and on the bench in West- 
inster-Lall, of whose discerament 1 hall-the highest opinion: and 
those sentiments IF propose to unfold in this letter,. with as much 
brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit. 





If we had a complete digest of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, 
after the model of Justinian’s inestimable pandects, compiled by 
the most learned of the native lawyers, with an accurate verbal 


translation of it into English ; aud if copies of the work were depo- 
sitec 
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sited in the proper offices of the Sedr Divani Adaulat *#and of the 
supreme court, that they might occasionally be consulted as a 
standard of justice, we Id rarely be at a loss for principles at 
least, and rules of law applicable to the cases before us, and should 
never perhaps be led astray by the pundits or maulavis, who would 
hardly venture to impose on us, when theif imposition might so 
easily be detected. The great work, of which Justinian has the 
credit, consists of texts collected from law books of approved au- 
thority, which in his time were extant at Rome, and those texts are 
digested, according to a scientifical’ analysis; the names of the 
original authofs, and the fitles of their several books, being con- 
stantly cited ‘with references even to the parts of their works, from 
which the different passages were selected: but although it com- 
prehends the whole system of jurisprudéfice, public, private, and 
criminal, yet that vast compilation was finished, we are téld, in 
three years; it beafS’ marks unquestionably of great precipitation, 
and of a desire to gratify the Emperor by quickness of dispatch ; 
but with all its imperfections, itisa most valuable mine of judicial 
knowledge, it gives law at this hour to the greatest part of Europe, 
and, though few English lawyers dare make such an acknowledgc- 
inent, it is the true source of nearly allf@ur English laws, that are 
not of a feudal origin. + not unworthy of a British 
government, to give the natives of these Indian provinces a 

manent security for the die adMinistfation of justice among th 
similarto that which Justinian “gave to his Greek and Roman sub- 
jects: but Our scompilation would require dar less labour, and 
might be completed with far greater exactness in as short a time, 
since it would be confined to the Jaws of contracts and inherit- 
ances, whicll are of the most extensive use in private life, and 
ta which the legislature has limited the decisions.of the supreme 






2 * The court of appeals in civil suits. 
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court in cauges between native partics; the lubour of the work 
would also be greatly diminished by cn compilations already 







made in Sanscrit and Arabic, which app b nearly in merit and 
in method, to the digest of Justinian: the first was composed a few 
centuries ago by a Brahman of this province, named Raghunanden, 
and is comprised in twenty-seven books at least, on every branch 
of Hindu law: the second, which the Arabs called thewadian decisions, 
is known here by the title of d@taweh Aalemgiri, and was compiled 
by the order of Aurangzeb, in five large volumes, of which®I possess 
a perfect. and well-collated copy. To translate these immense 
works, would be.surperfluous labour; but they will greatly facilitate 
the compilation ofa digest on the laws of inheritance and contracts; 
and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law, which was compiled at 
the request of Mr. Hastings, will be useful for the same purpose, 
thoughgit by no means obviates the difficulties before stated, nor 
supersedes the necessity or the expedience at least of a more ample 
repertory of Hindu laws, especially on the twelve different contracts, 
to which Ulpian has givenyspecific names, and on all the others, 
which, though not specifically named, areweducible to four general 
heads. ‘The last-mentioned work is entitled’ Vivadamacusctu, and 
consists, like the Roman gigs of authentic texts, with the names 
of their several authors Tégularly prcfige to them, and cxplained, 
an explanation is requisite, adn Short notes taken from com- 
ies of high authority : itus, as far as it Boes~® a very excellent 
work; but though» it appearextremely diffuse ou subjects rather 
curious than useful, and though the chapter on inheritances be 
copious and exact, yet,the other important branch of jurisprudence, 
the law of contracts, is very succinctly and superficially discussed, 
and bears an inconsiderable proportion to, the rest of the work. 
But whatever be the merit of the original, the translation of it has 
no authority, aud is of no other use than-to suggest enquiries on 
the many dark. passages which we find in it; .properly spcakingsgy 

indeed, 
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indeed, we cannot call it a translation; for though Mr, Halhed_ per- 
formed his part with fidelity, yet the Persian interpreter had sup- 
plied him only with agoose injudicious epitome, of the original 
Sanscrit, in which abstract many essential passages are omitted ; 
though several notes of little consequence are interpolated, from a 
vain idea of elucidating or improving the text. All this I say with 
confidence, having already perused no small part of the original 
with a learned pundit, comparing it as*I. proceeded, with the 
English version. Having shewn therefore the expedience of a new 
compilation for cach system of Indian law, I beg leave to state the 
difficulties which must.attend the work, and to suggest. the means 
of removing them. ne 
The difficulty which first presents itself, is the expense of paying 
the pundits and madiavis who’ must compile the digest, yand the 
native writers who must be employed to transcribe it. Since two 
provinces are immediately under this government, in each of which 
there are many custymnars ‘y laws, it would be proper to employ one 
pundit of Bengal and ‘another from Behar ; and since there are two 
Mohammedan se , who differ in_ regard, to many traditions from 
their Prophet, and to some decisions heir respective doctors, it 
might be thought equally proper to : one maulavi ofeach 
sect; and this mode would haye another advantage, since ty, be 
yers conterring fteely together’on fundamental principles obits 
to both, would assist, direct, and check each other*. 
Although I can have no personal interest, immediate or conse- 
quential, in the work proposed, yet I would cheertully have borne 
the whole expense of it, if common prudence hadmnot restrained me, 
and if my private establishment of native readers and writers, which 
T cannot with convenietice discontinue at present, did not require 
~ * A passage relating tothe remuneration of the natives to be empleyed, is here omitted. 
3 more. 


